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manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Foray of Queen Meave, and other Legends. 
Go) De Vere. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 


Siz Samvet Feneuson and Mr. Aubrey 
De Vere have followed the only true method 
of treating the grand and half barbaric period 
with which they deal, and which, despite its 
deeds of violence, has bequeathed to us 
legends full of wild grace and of moral, as 
distinguished from conventional, refinement. 
They tell their tales as simply as their 
measure of power permits, and escape the 
now too common error of making characters 
drawn from antiquity mere embodiments of 
modern thought and views of life, either 
veiled by a diction bristling with archaisms 
or enveloped by a smooth and subtle music 
in their rhythm. Piercing to the true 
significance of the moral that really underlies 
these legends, the two poets we have named 
draw forth the genuine worth that lies at 
the core of their story; and, by their treat- 
ment of it, making its manifestation their 
first object, they attain a freshness beyond 
that of many modern writers, while they gain 
a unity in their work which earlier bards 
failed to achieve. 

The volume now before us takes its name 
from the longest and last poem in the book— 
“The Foray of Queen Meave,” the Amazon 
Queen of Connaught, rival of Conor, who is 
held to have reigned in Ulster about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the tale 
of whose fortune belongs to the first chief 
eycle of Irish heroic tradition. This, as 
compared with the legends of the second 
cycle, offers us, according to Sir Samuel 
Ferguson, better-defined and more charac- 
teristic forms of grandeur, with stronger 
accompaniments of pity and terror than are 
to be met with in the later stories. In this 
tale we read how Meave, driven by envy, 
declares war against the King of Ulster, who 
is possessed of a black bull which she is 
determined to secure. She accepts the aid of 
a witch-woman in this unlawful war, who casts 
a spell, the curse of imbecility, over Ulster, 
from which the hero, Cuchullain, alone escapes. 
He slays the champions of the Queen in single 
combat day by day, and after them he 
destroys the magicians, Cailten and his sons, 
then faces the last curse that the witch’s 
incantations had drawn upon the land when 


** from ocean’s breast there rose 
A mist, no larger than a dead man’s shroud, 
That, slowly widening, spread o’er Uladh’s realm 
Mantle of darkness, and an erring mind, 
And powerlessness and shame.” 





In his chariot, borne on by his beloved horses, 
the Gray of Macha and the black Sangland, he 
drives the cloud before him. 

** So slowly, clinging still to brake and rock, 

And oft re-settling, vanished from the land 

The insane mist. That hurricane of wheels 

Not less was heard by men who nothing saw : 

On stony plain, in hamlet, and in vale :— 

They muttered as in sleep ; ‘ Deliverance comes.’ ” 
But on the very eve of conquest Cuchullain 
is, for a time, laid low. His ancient friend, 
Ferdia, takes arms against him, and their 
deadly struggle lasts four days. Cuchullain 
slays his enemy, but himself lies long in the 
forest, wounded and powerless, yet more 
through grief for Ferdia than through 
physical pain. In the meantime, Meave, 
having marched round Ulster, approaches 
its chief citadel, Emania, when the people 
gradually waken from their trance, and the 
Queen, discomfited, retires. Yet two more 
battles are fought, and when the second is 
well-nigh lost Cuchullain wakes; the Queen 
is driven, defeated, across the Shannon. 

Mr. De Vere has worked out this subject 
with greater vigour and simplicity than he has 
shown in any former work, and we only wish 
we had space to quote more largely from it ; 
but we cannot pass over the weird vision of 
the mystic form of Evil rising at the close of 
the hero’s struggle with the magicians, when, 
above the trampled ford, there rose a solitary 
form, “up-towering through the mist of spray” 
which veiled their strife, 

‘*as when o’er seas storm laid 
The watery column reels and draws from heaven 


The cloud, and drowns the ship—a single Form 
And Head, and Hand, clutching Cuchullain’s 


crest : 
Not wholly sank he. O’er that mist of spray 
Glittered his sword. There fell a silence strange: 
Slowly that mist dispersed ; and on the sands 
That false Enchanter lay with all his sons 
Black, bleeding bulks of death.” 


Again we have a picture of deep pathos 
when Cuchullain, after his final struggle with 
his early friend, awakening from his trance, 
laments 
** That I should see that face so great and pale ! 
To-day face-whitening death is on that face ; 
And in my hand my sword :—’tis crimson yet.” 
Less painful, but quite as tender, is the picture 
of the horses of Cuchullain. First, the wild 
Gray of Macha— 


** Panting then lay he, on his conquerer’s knee 
Resting his head; thenceforth that conqueror's 


friend, 

His ‘Liath Macha.’ Gentle-souled is she, 

= land,’ the wild one’s comrade. As the 
QL 


Sank on those huge red-berried woods of Yew 
Loch Darvra’s girdle, from beneath the wave 
She issued, darker still. Softly she paced, 

As though with woman's foot, the grassy marge 
In violets diapered, and laid her head 

Upon Cuchullain’s shoulder,” 


In the poem of “‘The Sons of Usnach” it may 
perhaps be said that Mr. De Vere has in some 
degree missed one point in the opening of the 
story on which the tragic element in the 
poem is founded. The doom of the heroine 
Deirdre was sorrow from her birth ; and in her 
passion for the great harper, Naisi, pure and 
devoted as it was, she herself works out her 
mournful fate, in which those of her husband 
and his race are involved. 

But in the next poem “ The Children of 
Lir,”’ we find an exquisitely imaginative 











legend, very perfectly treated, of four 
mystic children who lived on one hope 
for nine hundred years, and vanquished 
sorrow through their song. The tale relates 
how, five centuries before Christ, good King 
Lir and his azure-eyed Queen reigned in 
Ireland. Having borne him four children, 
she dies, and the fate of the four little 
ones is worked out by the jealous enchantress 
who becomes their stepmother. She trans- 
forms them into swans, and for nine hundred 
years they are condemned to wander from 
Cape to Cape, across the ocean and the black 
sea-strait, till they hear the bell which rings 
out the coming Apostle of Christ. The 
children meekly bow beneath her wand, even 
**as a band of lilies, white and tall, 
Beneath a breeze of morning bend their head, 
High held in virgin state majestical.” 
Touched by their patience, Fate leaves them 
one gift—the gift of song, and song that 
shall bring promise of deliverance to all who 
hear it. Then, dowered with one hope, and 
with one gift through which this hope may 
find expression, these children are borne away, 
since, till their promised Teacher comes, their 
feet may never touch the land—the waters 
are their home, the winds their ministers. 
‘* And ever, when the sacred night descended, 
While with those ripples on the sandy bars 
The sighing woods and winds low murmurs 
blended, 
Their music fell upon them from the stars, 


And they gave utterance to that gift divine 
In silver song or anthem crystalline. 


** The words of that high music no one knew ; 
Yet all men felt there lived a meaning there 
Immortal, marvellous, searching, strengthening, 


rue 
The pledge of some great future, strange and 

air, 
When Sin shall lose her might, and cleansing 


woe 
Shall on the just some starry crown bestow.” 
For the first three hundred years the swans 
lingered on the waters of Loch Darvra ; then, 
borne by a northern blast to the Sound of 
Mull, they make acquaintance with the 
booming waves 


‘* Rolling to labyrinths dim of red-roofed caves ; 


They spake, ; and sudden thunder shook the 
world, 
And blackness wrapped the seas, and lightnings 
rent.” 
The children are whirled apart by the storm. 
The eldest yirl, Finola, finds herself alone upon 
the rock; then her wild cry pierces to the 
sky, and one by one her lost loves hear the 
voice and nestle back beneath her wing. 

The worst has passed ; soon tender ripples 
play round the deep-scarred cliffs and on their 
‘‘iron breasts and foreheads hard.’”’ In the 
sublime ocean, now at rest, 

‘* Jewels, not flowers, they found where’er they 
floated ; 

Emerald and sapphire, opa!, amethyst, 

Far-kenned through watery depths or magic air, 

Or trails of broken rainbows, here and there,” 
Their second Woe ended, they soar upwards, 
and are borne to the West coast of Ireland ; 
there, still sustained by one all-conquering 
hope, they sing 
‘* As though in praise of some great victory won : 

Some conqueror more than man ; some heavenly 


crown 
Slowly o’er all creation settling down,” 
Their faith is crowned; the sound of the 
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long-expected bell comes across the water, 
the spell is broken, and the children’s long- 
imprisoned souls are free. 

There is a painting in our National Gallery, 
by Sandro Botticelli, of the Nativity of 
Christ, where the subject is treated in a 
mystic spirit symbolising the effects produced 
upon the principles of good and evil by the 
advent of Christ. The artist states that his 
work was executed during a crisis in his 
country’s history which was the fulfilment of 
the second Woe of the Apocalypse in the 
loosing of the devil for three years and a-half. 
It is as if the reaction of the brain from the 
evil he witnessed around him had given birth 
to this vision of purity and love. Is it not 
under similar conditions that our Irish poet 
has in the blackest hour of Irish history given 
forth his people’s gong of heavenly hope ? 

ManrGareT STOKES. 








TWO BOOKS ON ICELAND. 


Summer Travelling in Iceland. 
Coles. (Murray.) 


By Fell and Fjord. 
(Blackwood. ) 


ALTHOUGH a century ago Iceland was prac- 
tically unknown, the literature which has 
sprung up during the last sixty years has 
been prodigious, and it becomes more and 
more difficult to write a book of travel on the 
subject. More than one book a year has been 
published since the beginning of this century. 
The work before us is the second record of 
travel in Iceland which has appeared within 
three weeks, and the third within three months. 
Some of these relate mainly to sport, others to 
exploration, others to geology; but the 
majority are simply records of travel; and 
there is necessarily a good deal of sameness 
in these books. 

Of all the records, we are inclined to place 
first those of Mackenzie, Henderson, and 
Baring Gould. Mackenzie’s lordly quarto, 
although it was published seventy-one years 
ago, does not seem out of date. Things 
change slowly in Iceland ; and his descriptions 
of the people and their mode of life and of 
the country are true enough to this day ; 
while his capital coloured engravings repre- 
sent farm-houses, churches, and their sur- 
roundings just as we see them now. Hender- 
son’s Journal of a Residence in Iceland in 
1814 and 1815 is a book which ought to be 
read by every intending traveller. Few suc- 
ceeding writers have known so much of the 
country as he did, and his descriptions of 
scenery are often very graphic. Moreover, he 
knew the people well, and he travelled over 
the length and breadth of the land. Of more 
modern books Baring Gould’s Jceland, its 
Scenes and Sagas (1863), is undoubtedly the 
best ; its style is admirable, and some vigor- 
ous translations of Sagas are introduced at 
the appropriate time when the traveller is in 
the very district in which the narrated events 
occurred a thousand years ago. Moreover, it 
is strikingly illustrated by some coloured 
sketches made by the author on the spot. 

Mr. Coles admits the magnitude of the 
traveller's literature ; but he says that, with 
one exception, the many books are of no 
service to the tourist; and his main object 


By John 


By E. J. Oswald. 


is to furnish something to supply this de- 
ficiency. 

His first four chapters are devoted to the 
Thingvellir, Geysir, and Hekla route, and are 
preceded by a shor Introduction which 
treats of the country generally, both physic- 
ally and politically. We must take exception 
to two statements in the first portion. The 
Vatna-Jékull is said to have an area equal 
to that of Cornwall. We have seen various 
areas assigned to it—from 4,000 square miles 
to 2,300, usually the larger number. But 
the area of Cornwall is only 7,365 square 
miles. Yorkshire is too large (5,983); but 
we may at least say that the Vatna-Jékull has 
the area of Lincolnshire (2,776 square miles). 
Again, it is asserted that “the Jdkulls oc- 
cupy about one-fourth of the whole area of 
the island; ” but this is an over-estimate. 
One-seventh would be much nearer the mark, 
or, at the outside, between one-sixth and one- 
seventh. 

The Thingvellir route furnished no new 
facts. The geysirs were examined, and some 
soundings and temperatures taken. The latter 
were lower than those found by Bunsen. 
We do not agree with the author that there 
is only one geysir at Haukadalr. The Strokkr 
is a geysir, and some of the small gushers 
on the western side of the plain are also true 
geysirs. The travellers thence started for 
Hekla. The fording of the big rivers is duly 
described ; the arrival at Hruni and Thjér- 
sirholt and at the Galtalekr Farm, the 
starting-point for Hekla. Mr. Coles says: 


‘‘Tho ascent of Hekla is a more matter of hard 
walking, there being no actual climbing to be 
done; but, owing to the loose sand which has 
to be traversed before the snow line is reached, 
it is a really arduous undertaking; if, however, 
the guide could be persuaded to walk slowly 
at first, I believe that almost anyone could 
reach the top; in our case Jonson fairly walked 
Peek and myself off our legs before we reached 
the snow, where the easy walking commences.” 


Thus Mr. Coles did not reach the summit. 
We quite endorse his opinion that there is 
no climbing in the Alpine Club sense; but 
he is scarcely right in asserting that the 
easy walking commences with the snow. Our 
own recollection of the ascent of Hekla (with 
the same guide, in 1878) is that the snow 
slopes were exceedingly troublesome, and it 
was then that we really wanted alpenstocks. 
They were ascended either directly over the 
snow surface, or more commonly at the edges, 
where they were terminated by rocky walls, 
or loose rock masses. Here there would be 
a surface of bare rock or loose stones, either 
fallen from above or left uncovered by snow 
through radiation from the adjacent rock 
masses. The snow slopes were also difficult 
to descend quickly; but the easy ascent of 
the mountain as a whole is well shown by 
the fact that the writer, who had been riding 
in waders and clumsy brogues, as it threatened 
to be very wet, did not find it necessary to 
take them off for the ascent of the mountain. 

With the fifth chapter Mr. Coles com- 
mences an account of his journey across the 
Sprengisandr, a difficult and unfrequented 
route, commencing at Hagaey, the last farm 
on the south side of the desert (strangely 
omitted from the author’s excellent map). A 





J number of observations were taken in order 





to fix the position of the farm; and the 
width of the Thjérsi was measured with 
a theodolite, and found to be 543 yards; the 
compass error was 39° W., and the dip of the 
needle approximately 80°. 

We may pause a moment to remark that 
one of the best features of our author’s 
summer travelling in Iceland was that he 
took observations—work of real value to 
geographical science and to future travellere, 
and work that will be the more appreciated 
by those who know how extremely difficult 
it is to carry instruments over the pathless 
wastes of Iceland. We can only wish that 
these observations had been more frequent. 
Magnetic observations, deviation and inclina- 
tion, are specially required, and Mr. Coles 
has fortunately given various results of such 
observations. All travellers should be pro- 
vided with a good prismatic compass and 
dipping needle, and should have some instruc- 
tions in the use of them before starting; also 
a compensated pocket aneroid in a case, and 
two verified thermometers. 

The course at first lay along the right 
bank of the Thjdrsi; several of its northern 
affluents had to be forded, and an encamp- 
ment was formed at Sdleyjarhdfsi, a small 
oasis (1,884 feet) on the banks of the Thjdrsa. 
The actual journey across the Sprengisandr 
occupied ten hours, without adventure or 
striking views of nature. The difficulties have 
been exaggerated, and the game, to our 
thinking, is scarcely worth the candle. The 
farm of Ishdll was the first inhabited halting- 
place on the north side of the desert, and 
a day’s rest was gladly indulged in at Lau- 
darbrekka, still farther north. The party 
soon after separated, Mr. Delmar Morgan going 
off to Askja, first explored by Lieut. Maroc 
and Prof. Johnstrup, and afterwards by Mr. 
W. G. Lock, while Mr. Coles went to Gaut- 
lénd, where he occupied himself with taking 
observations. The minimum temperature 
was 30° F., maximum 44° F., error of com- 
pass, 36° 30’ W., and dip as before, 80°. 

We do not notice in the account of the 
great volcano Askja any facts not already 
stated by Mr. W. G. Lock. Some time was 
afterwards spent by the travellers in the 
north-east district—Myvatn Orefi, Reyk- 
jahlis, Krafla, and Ljdsavatn—familiar ground 
enough to many visitors toIceland. Akureyri 
was visited, and also the new Mo®’ruvellir train- 
ing college, and a start was made for Reykjavik 
across the island. The author was informed 
at Akureyri that during the winter of 1880- 
81 the thermometer had stood for some time 
at 25° below zero of Fahrenheit, and that 
polar bears were quite common in the neigh- 
boarhood. This is a most unusual tempera- 
ture at Akureyri, but we presume the fact 
was well authenticated. The ordinary route 
was followed to Kalmanstiinga (unaccount- 
ably omitted from the map). It was perhaps 
on account of the discomforts of camping out 
on the Grimstingnahei’i that the travellers 
found Kalmanstiinga comfortable, and have a 
good word to say for it. It was almost the 
only place in Iceland where (in 1879) we 
were grossly overcharged by a surly and 
sullen bonder, and where we found great dis- 
comfort and much filth. And we may remark 
that the guide who made camping out on 
Grimstiognahei’i a necessity did not know 
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his business, for with an early start (4 or 5 
a.m.) from. Haukagil or Grimstingur, it is 
quite possible to reach Kalmansttinga before 
nightfall. From Kalmanstinga the usual 
route was followed to Reykjavik. 

The author designates his book on the title- 
page, “ A Narrative of Two Journeys Across 
the Island by Unfrequented Routes.” But 
which is the second? The Sprengisandr 
route may indeed be described as “ un- 
frequented,” but the route from Akureyri to 
Reykjavik is the common mail route, traversed 
in seven or eight days without difficulty or 
discomfort. 

In an Appendix the author has translated 
three Sagas: the story of Thorsr Hreda, or The 
Terror; the well-known Bandamanna Saga; 
and the story of Hrafukell. Thetranslationsare 
somewhat stilted, but are often by no means 
devoid of a vigorous diction which simulates 
the original. In a second Appendix, hints to 
travellers as to outfit and expenses are given. 
Approximately, the text occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the book, and the Appendices some- 
what more than one-third. There is a capital 
map, and a small well-executed plan of the 
Crater of Askja ; also a plan of the Haukadalr 
Geysir fields and sections of the great Geysir. 
The author states that the expenses may be 
taken at £100 a month for each person—a 
very extravagant estimate for Iceland; indeed, 
we cannot imagine how he could have spent 
so much, unless his horses, which sold badly, 
were bought dearly. 


Miss Oswald is a brave Scotch lady who 
has been to Iceland three times, and has 
seen more of it than any lady in the land. 
She understands the language of the country, 
and genuinely loves its literature, scenery, 
and people. Her book is partly a record of 
travel, partly literary and historical. It is 
cleverly written ; the style is nearly uniformly 
good, and there are some pleasant touches of 
humour. Miss Oswald does not know what 
fear is; she is ever ready to ford one of the 
dangerous southern rivers, to cross a pathless 
hei8t, or to ascend an almost unknown 
mountain. Once, while performing the morn- 
ing ablutions by the side of a cold glacier 
river, the sponge fell in and floated away, 
until it was arrested by a rock in mid-stream ; 
the intrepid lady leapt unhesitatingly into the 
deep waters and rescued it. She only alludes 
to this incident to remark on the extreme 
coldness of the glacier rivers. After this we 
can understand the vigorous tone of the book. 
Some of the journeys were by well-known 
routes, other by unfrequented ways; every- 
where the traveller was made welcome, and 
everywhere new scenes of wonder were pre- 
sented to view. The general result of each 
and all of the journeys was an increase of 
health and an addition to the interests of life. 
“The power of the Asa, or Summer, gods, 
satisfactorily summed up, I am bound to 
think,” says our authoress, “in the name 
Asvaldr, or Oswald, is almost always in Norse 
mythology on the side of right and justice.” 
And after reading her “Scenes and Studies in 
Iceland,” we are glad to express our belief 
that, if the Asa were to revisit the earth, 
they would welcome their namesake with open 
arms as no degenerate representative of their 
ancient race, G, F. RopweE tt. 





The State in Relation to Labour. By W. 
Stanley Jevons. “ Citizen Series.” (Mac- 
millan.) 


Tar end of legislation is defined by Prof. 
Jevons with more than Bentham’s clearness 
as Greatest Happiness, free from the “ meta- 
physical incubus” of abstract rights and 
paramount above all laws and customs, Even 
“the Liberty of the Subject is only the 
means towards an end; itis not itself the 
end; hence, when it fails to produce the 
desired end, it may be set aside,” and is set 
aside by Prof. Jevons in particular cases 
where the general presumption of good is 
rebutted by the certainty of evil. In view of 
the evils of a railway strike, workmen “ would 
be simply ordered by competent authority to 
continue to work so long as the imperative 
needs of society continued.” In the interest 
of posterity, it is proposed to restrict the 
employment in factories of mothers of youn 
children. No doubt it will be difficult to 
justify such proposals to the class and sex on 
whom they bear hard. Yet they appear con- 
sistent with the received utilitarian doctrine 
of Liberty. To maintain children, if, as Mill 
says, fathers may be compelled to work, may 
not, as Prof. Jevons says, mothers be com- 
pelled not to work ? 

The weak point in utilitarian legislation 
which we have just hinted at, the difficulty of 
getting people to agree about what is useful, 
is fully admitted by Prof. Jevons, and is 
partly corrected by his matured scheme of 
Baconian Legislation. For instance, the early 
closing of shops might be experimentally en- 
forced in particular towns. ‘ We should use 
general reasoning as sparingly as possible ;”’ 
or, may it not be said with Mill rather than 
with Bacon, we should verify it as much as 
possible by experimentation? The author 
certainly cannot mean to depreciate general 
reasoning in a treatise which is itself a most 
complete store of economical reasonings and 
historical generalisations. 

The economics of the subject, the 
“mechanics of production,” are expressed by 
Prof. Jevons in his happiest style of mathe- 
matical power under literary form. Employer 
and employed, throwing their respective con- 
tributions into “ hotchpotch,” receive out of 
the joint product shares which are deter- 
mined by a complex play of supply and 
demand. As the total is not a fixed quantity, 
the gain of one party does not necessitate the 
loss of the other party. “The supposed 
conflict of labour with capital is a delusion.” 
This last statement appears a little too 
wide. When the total to be distributed is 
“ unfixed,” varying with the contributions of 
both parties, then, not indeed al/, yet some, 
gains of the one involve loss to the other. 
The interests of the two parties go together 
up to a certain point, then stand opposed. 
Therefore, while we agree in the main with 
the practical conclusions of the Professor, we 
venture to differ slightly from his theory 
that, not the employer, but only “ the con- 
sumer always smarts in the end.” 

The subject is closely connected with 
trades-unionism. Prof. Jevons shows that 
unionists are apt to injure themselves, their 
fellow-workmen, and the community. His 
remarks apply to the actual existing cases of 
partial unions. In the ideal cases of one 





great union, or a universal system of small 
unions, it does not appear, upon his showing, 
that the working class, one and all, would 
not gain at the expense of the employing 
class—that, if the majority gains, the com- 
munity loses. The general presumption that 
union is strength is not rebutted so long as, 
with Prof. Jevons, we calculate only the 
instantaneous motion of the mechanism, and 
not, with Prof. Marshall, the accelerations 
also. For the present, unionists may extort 
better terms from disunited employers; in 
the future, if there is a continual diminu- 
tion of the total product, there will be an 
ultimate diminution of the workmen’s share. 
But the compressibility of capitalist and 
entrepreneur is a very intricate subject, im- 
possible to be fully discussed within our 
author’s limits, much more within ours; and 
of the less practical importance, in that 
unions of the employed are apt to be con- 
fronted with unions of employers. Then 
ensues a phenomenon, which Prof. Jevons 
has presented boldly—indeterminateness of 
bargain, deadlock in contract. The mass, 
whose particles, while moving freely in the 
liquid state, worked down to a determinate 
position of equilibrium, becoming solidified, 
may stick in an indefinite number of positions. 
This immobility is no doubt diminished by 
the smoothing and rounding agency of con- 
ciliation. Nor does Prof. Jevons venture 
to suggest any more definite principle of 
agreement, 

His economical constructions are well sup- 
ported by the historical part of the work. 
The amount of information neatly packed up 
in small room is astonishing ; and, when he 
has told as much as possible, he always tells 
where to find more, A spirit of usefulness 
flows from the final purpose through each 
practical detail. Now he leads us to seek 
the greatest happiness of the community; 
now aids our slightest step with the press- 
mark of a pamphlet in the British Museum. 

F, Y. Epcrwortu. 








Notes from the Muniments of Magdalen 


College, Oxford. 
Macray. (Parker.) 


Tarts little work cannot be expected to appeal 
to a very wide audience. It sets before us 
the material of history in all its rawness. 
Consisting merely of short memoranda made 
by Mr. Macray while cataloguing the early 
muniments of Magdalen College, it lacks 
either introduction or editorial comment to 
furnish the medley with such connecting links 
as might attract afew readers besides pro- 
fessed antiquaries; and it is, we regret to 
add, without a complete index to give it 
permanent utility as a book of reference 
for historical students. At times, more- 
over, the editor has contented himself with 
printing the bare superscriptions of letters and 
other papers, where a brief summary of their 
contents on the plan adopted in the State 
Paper Calendars would have greatly enhanced 
the value of the collection, and might possibly 
have ereated for it some general interest. 
In spite, however, of such shortcomings as 
these and the tantalising brevity of many 
of the notes, the volume deserves a warm 
welcome from all who are specially interested 


By the Rev. W. D. 
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in the development of Oxford. The history 
of the city and university has as yet been only 
partially explored. Not the scarcity, but the 
abundance of the original authorities to be 
found in the college muniment-rooms has 
hindered individual students from taking a 
complete survey of their subject; and the 
burdensomeness of their task can only be 
appreciably lightened by publications of the 
kind before us, where the contents of the 
college archives are illustrated, or at least 
fully indicated. All Souls’ and Exeter 
have already endeavoured, in one way or 
another, to make their documentary stores 
generally accessible; and it is to be hoped 
that their example—to which that of Mag- 
dalen, at whose expense Mr. Macray’s book 
is published, must now be added—will be 
followed elsewhere in the university. 

The site of Magdalen College has an 
interesting mediaeval history. Lying beyond 
the old Eastgate, and never included within 
the city walls, it became, in the twelfth 
century, the Jewish cemetery of the town. 
Early in the reign of Henry III. a portion of 
it was granted to the newly founded Hospital 
of St. John, established by the Augustinian 
order, and the whole of the ground, with the 
buildings upon it, was assigned to the college 
by royal letters patent on its foundation in 
1456 by Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester. 
Mr. Macray refers frequently to the fortunes 
of the hospital, and of kindred institutions 
which became the property of the society at 
later dates. Their masters’ names have been 
carefully collected. The Oxford Hospital is 


shown to have had a “‘ great school ” attached 


to it, so that, from an educational as well as 
from a topographical point of view, it should 
be treated as the precursor of the college. 
Late entries relating to the establishment 
illustrate the degradation into which such 
charitable foundations sank in the fifteenth 
century, and the need for the legislative restric- 
tions subsequently placed on religious houses. 
In 1444 we find a master specially providing 
in a lease for his own hunting; and in 1457, 
when the Pope authorised the suppression of 
the hospital, evidence is adduced of wilful 
misapplications of the funds, and of the lax 
life led by the brethren. In connexion with 
general university history, Mr. Macray has 
set down the names of some seventy halls 
mentioned in archives, mainly of the thirteenth 
century, and all more or less organised, we 
imagine, for academic purposes. The num- 
ber of these embryo colleges, whose import- 
ance Mr. Anstey has well described in his 
Munimenta Academica, combined with the 
frequent notice of such academic tradesmen 
as illuminators, scribes, parchment-makers, 
and book-binders, enables us to realise in some 
measure the literary and scholastic activity of 
Oxford after the twelfth century. 

But, besides notes touching the town and 
university, Mr, Macray has brought together 
much information capable of throwing 
light on general mediaeval history. How 
little the rule of celibacy was observed by the 
English clergy before the thirteenth century 
he has well illustrated by pointing out the 
continual occurrence, from 1180 onwards, of 
persons described as the children of parish 
priests, chaplains, or even rural deans, upon 
whom no stain of illegitimacy seems to have 


rested. Mr. Macray’s notes on serfs are 
similarly of very high interest. Some thirty 
instances of the sale or grant of persons 
taking place in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
within little more than a century are enumer- 
ated here, and the number of such transactions 
goes far to prove that the villein in gross was 
always far more than a legal figment. A 
valuable example of the purchase of the manu- 
mission of a serf in Lincolnshire by the 
president of the college is quoted at so late 
a date as 1562. 

Many other interesting facts on various 
topics will be found to reward a perusal 
of the volume by readers of antiquarian 
tastes. The papers of Sir John Fastolf, the 
hero of the Battle of the Herrings, many of 
which Mr. Gairdner has noticed in his 
well-known edition of the Paston Letters, 
are among the Magdalen College muni- 
ments; and to them several new references 
are here made. It should be mentioned, in 
conclusion, that Mr. Macray, whose name 
has long been associated with Oxford an- 
tiquities, contributed two articles on these 
archives to two Reports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, in which there ap- 
peared a history of their accumulation, with 
mavy extracts. We cannot help feeling that 
greater coherency and completeness would 
have been given to these new notes had it 
been possible, at the risk of considerably 
increasing the size of the book, to incorporate 
with them the editor’s earlier contributions 
on the same subject which may be found 
in the official Reports. We should have 
thought the result would have been more 
satisfactory to the college authorities, as it 
certainly would have been to the historical 
student. S. L. Lez. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE GERMAN HOUSE, 


Das deutsche Haus in seiner historischen 
Entwickelung. Von Rudolf Henning. 
(London: Triibner.) 


Herr Hewnyrne’s work upon the German 
house forms one among a very interesting 
series of studies on early German civilisation 
which have been publishing during the last 
eight years under the auspices of Profs, 
Bernhard ten Brink, Ernst Martin, and Wil- 
helm Scherer. This book is the largest of 
the series, and, I think, by far the most 
important. The author does not, indeed, 
profess to have contributed any specially new 
materials for study. Most of the drawings 
and plans which illustrate his text have been 
already published. But then, in arranging 
these older materials, he has been guided by 
those principles of prehistoric enquiry which 
are understood now, but were quite unappre- 
ciated in former times. 

The plan which Herr Henning has adopted 
in this book is, first, to describe the various 
types of house architecture which prevail 
among different races of the Teutonic stock ; 
and, after this has been done, to sum up the 
results in a final chapter, tracing, as far as may 
be, the development of the German house 
from its original form, and the. modifications 
which that form has taken to suit the tastes 
or requirements of different peoples. We 
thus pass in succession through the High- 








German and Franconian houses; through the 
Saxon, the Frisian, the Anglo-Danish, with 
its subdivisions; through the Norse and the 
East-German. Then follows a chapter on the 
Aryan house, and we come at last, in the final 
chapter, to the “ History of the German 
house.” I am not at present disposed to 
accept all the theories of the eighth and ninth 
chapters of this book. I cannot see clear 
evidence which points out any one of the 
various styles of German house-architecture 
as approaching nearest to the original type, 
or which allows us to conjecture with reason- 
able assurance what that original type was. 
Still less can I admit that we can form a true 
notion of the primitive Aryan house. On the 
column of Aurelius the houses of the German 
barbarians are represented as round, and 
all the evidence seems to point to the con- 
clusion that this was likewise the usual form 
of the Celtic house ; whereas all the examples 
of German houses which Henning has collected 
are square, 

There are thus some decided disadvantages 
attending Herr Henning’s method of arrange- 
ment. For only at the end of the volume, 
and, moreover, after we have read through a 
good deal of theorising which must long 
remain no more than theory, do we arrive at 
a system for grouping together the information 
of the earlier chapters. And yet it would 
have been quite easy to point out in a pre- 
liminary chapter the general principles of 
architecture which run through the different 


‘styles, in virtue of which these styles are 


brought the nearer to, or removed the farther 
from, one another. 

For example, the essential plan or principle 
of the building is ascertained so soon as we 
have discovered the shape and the position in 
it of the room which contains the great house 
fire. It is no fanciful metaphor to say that 
the house fire is the seed out of which the 
house has grown. Wherefore the room which 
contains the great fireplace is almost always 
the principal room in the dwelling ; and the 
fact that it is so shows that the house has not 
departed very far from the primitive type. 
This was the case with the hall of the mediaeval 
castle, and it is not less the case with the hall 
of an old-fashioned farmhouse of to-day. It is 
the case with almost all the examples of houses 
given by Herr Henning; and the same truth 
holds good of the ancient Greek house whose 
type survived in the later Greek temple. But 
the shape and position of these halls may 
differ very widely in different examples. In 
the Saxon house, for example, the hall ran 
from an entrance in the middle of the gable 
end down the whole length of the house, and 
had stalls for cattle or smaller chambers on 
either side for the greater part of its length. 
In the High-German style it has much 
dwindled in importance. Here, too, it runs 
across the breadth, not down the length, of 
the dwelling. In the Scandinavian plan it 
was often the sole room of the house; and, 
if more room was wanted, another house was 
built at the side—the original design was not 


altered. The East-German house, again, of 


which the most numerous examples are found 
in Poland and Pomerania, followed a totally 
different model. 

Perhaps this East-German house will be 
the most interesting subject of study to 4 
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majority of readers on account of the numer- 
ous points of similarity between it and what 
we may reasonably conjecture to have been 
the construction of the old Greek dwelling. 
It would be impossible, even if space allowed, 
to explain these points. It is enough to say 
that the East-German house, differing in 
many essential particulars from other forms 
of building employed by the Teutons, shows 
us the great hearth-room, the German equiva- 
lent of the megaron or doma, separated from 
the entrance by a smaller room or prodomos, 
in which, as in the Greek house, there 
genera!ly stands a bed—for servants. It shows 
us the inner chambers and stalls for the cattle 
lying behind the hearth-room ; and the roof in 
front of the door is supported by little columns 
so as to form a miniature portico. And it 
presents this classical structure in the simple 
materials of wood and thatch. 
C. F. Keary. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Daisy Beresford. By Catharine Childar. 


In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Royal Angus. By Lord James Douglas. 
In 2 vol, (Bentley.) 

A Mother's Idol. By Lydia Hope. In 3 
vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Marcheroft Manor. By C. A. Roberts, In 
2 vols. (Remington.) 


The Jews of Barnow. By Karl Emil Franzos. 
Translated by M. W. Macdowall. (Black- 
wood.) 


Tux story told in the three volumes of Daisy 
Beresford is at once insignificant and triste. 
It is a variation on the well-worn theme— 
that ‘life ain’t all beer and skittles;”? and 
Iam afraid it is not a taking one nor an 
ingenious. Daisy Beresford is an Anglo- 
Indian, educated in England, and having 
ideas on most matters of importance. She 
has wooers, but they do not please her, and 
in due time she falls in love with a middle- 
aged officer, acertain Captain Mertoun. The 
two do all but plight their troth, but the stars 
run counter to their loves. Ere things can be 
satisfactorily arranged, the Captain, a guileless 
creature, is informed by Daisy’s cousin—a 
lovely idiot—that Daisy is already a married 
woman. The fact is that at a picnic on 
Scottish ground she had assisted her cousin 
Jim to burlesque the ceremony; and the 
idiot, having filled her little noddle with bad 
law on the question, and being, more- 
over, inclined to wish the marriage real, 
has become convinced that real it is. Ere 
the innocent Captain knows what to think he 
is ordered off to Afghanistan, and there—in 
due course—he is reported dead, Daisy, 
who is hard hit, refuses a peer, and swears to 
wear the willow while she lives. This noble 
behaviour inspires the rejected nobleman 
with the idea of going and hunting the 
missing officer to earth. He does so, and the 
Captain proves to be not dead, but merely 
captive to the infidel. On the peer’s report 
he returns to England, and Daisy and he 
determine to get married. One day, how- 


ever, Daisy goes out in a boat with her 
cousin |Jim, now a married man, and her 


cousin Jim’s wife. They are espied from shore 
by a sentimental gipsy-woman, who is in love 
with Jim, and who believes him to be Daisy’s 
husband. An accident happens; Daisy saves 
a boat-load of shopkeepers from destruction, 
but upsets her own skiff, and is hurried away 
over a weir. The gipsy, who is hovering 
round, all jealousy and vengeance, and who 
might easily have saved her, allows her to 
drown, and saves Jim’s wife instead. And 
in this way Miss Childar proves her proposi- 
tion that life is not all skittles and beer. Of 
course she puts it more elegantly. “Is it a 
sad story?” she asks. ‘ Dear reader, have 
you, then, found the world so gay?” But 
the effect is the same. Of course, too, the 
truism is less amusing in three volumes than 
in half-a-dozen words. But that is no more 
than was to be expected. 


Royal Angus, the hero of Lord James 
Douglas’s novel, is a very wonderful youn 
man. He reminds you a little of Guy 
Livingstone and Company, a little of the noble 
creations of Mr. Percy Greg, and a good deal 
of the hero of a tract for distribution among 
the upper classes. While yet in his teens he 
contracts an attachment for a certain Muriel 
March, His father, who is a kind of Wicked 
Marquis, dies, however ; and the violence of 
his grief obliges him to betake himself to 
foreign parts. On his return, at twenty-one, 
the Boy (as Lord Douglas calls him) finds his 
Muriel another’s. He bears it like a noble- 
man. He protects a fair young orphan of 
the opposite sex in a manner that reflects the 
highest credit on the authors of his moral 
tone ; he makes platonic love to Muriel; he 
plunges, rides, shoots, gambles, and makes 
ducks and drakes of his little patrimony as 
superbly as Ouida herself in her most blue- 
blooded mood. At last, though, in rescuing 
his Muriel from death, the Boy gets a bad fall 
at Melton. Hereupon he turns over a new 
leaf, sells his stud, stands for the county in 
the Conservative interest, makes the most 
eloquent speeches imaginable, is returned 
triumphantly, goes to Ireland to get up in- 
formation, and becomes a reformed character 
generally. His career is virtuous but brief. 
At twenty-four he saves the lives of Muriel and 
her husband by cutting himself away into 
space from them somewhere in the Alps. 
His friends and relations mourn him still, 
and his grave—under an oak-tree at home, 
in whose shade the Boy and Muriel had often 
sat—is a model of manly simplicity. If I 
add that, in telling us about the Boy, Lord 
Douglas contrives to tell us a good deal that 
is not very new nor very interesting about 
Goodwood, Ascot, the St. Leger, the Grand 
National, Melton, Norway, Ireland, the Ring, 
and the manners and customs of the British 
aristocracy—whose conversation, I may note, 
appears to be heroically formal—I shall have 
said enough. 


The third book on my list, 4 Mother's 
Idol — whose covers are figured with a 
design that appears to have been conveyed, 
and spoilt in the process, from the one 
invented by Chauvet for Prof. Jebb’s Zransla- 
tions—is the romance of a governess. She is 
fond of polysyllables and long sentences, and 
her fluency is ladylike and commanding. Her 





proper feeling, is honestly imagined and fairly 
well told, is of a nice morality, and abounds 
in pleasing and appropriate reflections. In 
addition to all this, some of the characters 
are natural and interesting, the donnée is 
rather fresh than otherwise, one or two scenes 
are well conceived and cleverly executed, and 
the whole thing—in spite of the heroine’s 
verbosity and unmitigated right-mindedness— 
is easily read, The plot is of the simplest. The 
“ mother’s idol” is a certain Captain Davenel. 
He is the only son of a very proud, bitter, 
and haughty woman, and he falls in love with 
his niece’s governess. She, however, has lost 
her heart to her pupil’s father, the Captain’s 
brother-in-law ; and when the Captain, who 
is consumptive and has a violent temper, 
offers her his hand, she refuses it. ler 
refusal makes the Captain ill unto death, 
and to save his life she yields to his humbled 
and heartbroken mother’s supplications, and 
promises to marry him. When he is 
convalescent, his mother and she accompany 
him to Italy; and at Venice, on the eve of 
their wedding, he and she are caught in a 
storm at sea. He is obliged to exert himself 
to try and save the boat; and, what with his 
exertions and the wetting he gets (for the 
boat is capsized and everybody is nearly 
drowned), he is mortally hurt, and dies. For 
the stern parent the blow is a heavy one; 
but in the end she is reconciled to the 
affliction. Her temper improves; she ceases 
from tyranny and ill-feeling; she becomes 
a true Christian ; she makes everyone happy, 
and is herself content ; and the curtain falls 
on a tableau of Home and Beauty, suffused 
(as with limelight) with the rays of a mild 
religious optimism. 


Marchcroft Manor is only to be described as 
an Idyll of the Affections. It is a somewhat 
measured and formal idyll, it is true, and an 
idyll of modern years: with an aesthetic bar- 
rister for one of its heroes, and an accom- 
plished and engaging vicar to look on and 
play chorus. But its sentiment is idyllic, 
and its savour distinctly Arcadian. The 
scene is somewhere in the country. The two 
heroes go down and fall in with the two 
heroines. They talk much seriousness and 
stately English together; and they fall in 
love. There are complications, of course ; 
but these are of an innocent and strictly 
Arcadian type. Everybody’s moral tone is 
elevated, and everybody is married. What 
more could the most inexorable novel-reader 
desire ? 


In The Jews of Barnow, translated from the 
German of Herr Karl Franzos, we break new 
ground, and come face to face with new 
characters, a new code of morals, and a new 
state of society. The book, in fact, is an 
account, more or less romantic in treatment, 
of life and manner among the Podolian 
Jews. In respect of material, it reminds one, 
to some extent at least, of the work of 
Sacher-Masoch. It is less vigorous in con- 
ception and treatment, and less passionate in 
intention and impressive in effect; but its 
spirit is gentler and more humane, and the 
taste it leaves in the mouth is a great deal 
better. Perhaps the most striking story is 
that one called “The Picture of Christ ;” but 
there is none in the book which is not worth 








story; however, is full of good intentions and 
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reading, and none that is not in some sort 
good and affecting. There is no doubt but 
Herr Franzos should have many readers. 

W. E, HENLEY. 








BOOKS OF TRAVEL, ETC. 


Holidays in Spain. By F. B. McClintock. 
(Stanford.) This is a capital book of its kind, 
and is none the worse for not professing to be 
anything more than it really is—viz, an 
account of what may be seen of Spain by 
tourists travelling with circular tickets on the 
railway. It is distinguished from the ordinary 
run of such works by the pains which the 
author took to learn Spanish, and by the 
interest which he evinces in the literature as 
well as in the mere sight-seeing of the country. 
By his knowledge of the language he was able, 
on his second yisit to Toledo, to avail himself 
of the services of an intelligent native guide, 
and hence to gain a truer knowledge of this pre- 
eminently Spanish town than the cosmopolitan 
cicerone can impart. We are the more pleased 
with the prominence given to Toledo because 
this town is often unduly neglected by modern 
tourists. Two chapters are here devoted to it, 
and a list of the principal objects worth seeing 
is given in an Appendix. We think our author 
mistaken in the date he gives to the Mesquita 
del Cristo de la Luz; it must be anterior to the 
eleventh century. The Mosque of Cordova, 
with which he compares it, was begun in 788. 
In addition to the Tradiciones de Toledo of 


Senor Olayarria y Huarte, visitors should read 
those of Gustave Becquers’ legends which 
relate to this city. There also, as well as in 
the Basque province, the art of ornamental 
inlaid metal work has been successfully revived 
of late. Among other welcome items of in- 
formation not commonly given is the list of 


seventy volumes of the ‘‘ Biblioteca Universal.” 
The volumes of this collection are small enough 
for the pocket, and the cost (id.) is so trifling 
that they may be thrown aside when read if an 
accumulation of luggage be feared. To the 
list of other books recommended we should 
certainly add The Industrial Arts in Spain, by 
J. I’. Riaio, in the ‘‘ South Kensington” series, 
(1879). An Englich edition of Baron Dayillier’s 
L’ Espagne, with illustrations by Gustave Doré, 
was published by Messrs. Sampson Low, in 
1876. The letters quoted p. 51 are by Mdme. 
d@’Aulnoy, not d’Aunoy. Mr. McClintock’s 
advice to use the ear rather than the eye in 
learnin . a language, and to commit to memory 
idioms heard spoken rather than book phrases, 
is most sound. Tho reason of the bad oil used 
by Spaniards is not that they do not know the 
art of refining it, but because Spaniards really 
prefer it with a taste, just as English country- 
e used really to prefer sour ale and rancid 

acon to fresh. oo servants in foreign 
houses often beg to be allowed to purchase this 
oil for themselves, rather than to use the refined 
but tasteless medium for cooking preferred by 
their employers. We do not think an ordinary 
railway tourist in Spain can do better than run 
over the pages of this book before starting on 
his journey. 


An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Round 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0°. By Daniel Pidgeon. 
In 2 yols. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) We 
confess that we are not disposed to be very 
lenient to the ‘‘ globe trotter” who publishes. 
Nor were we favourably impressed on first 
opening this book at that portion of it which 
treats of India. The author visited only the 
best-known cities in the North; and nearly all 
that he has to tell about them and the country 
generally is at second-hand. And, even so, he 
cannot be accurate. It is truly painful to find 
our old friend, Suraj-ood-Dowlab, described as 





a Mahratta (!) tyrant. But if anyone should 
happen to begin where we did we must beg him 
to follow our example further, and to read 
backwards. He will get to countries even 
better known than India—from the traveller’s 
point of view—Japan and the United States; 
but he will find them described by a very keen 
and independent observer. Mr. Pidgeon seems 
to haye no prejudices, and very few predilec- 
tions. He studied men wherever he went 
(except in India and Egypt); and he gives his 
results in simple language without any pre- 
tension to literary ornateness. His praise of 
California and his doubts about the future of 
Japan have specially struck us. On the whole, 
he would have gained from us an entirely 
favourable verdict if he had known how to 
compress his work into a single yolume, 


Orient Sunbeams. PartII. ‘‘From_ the 
Porte to the Pyramids, by Way of Palestine.” 
By Samuel 8. Cox. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) Part I. of this work has been already 
noticed; it was called Arctic Sunbeams, and 
described a journey to the North Cape to see the 
Midnight Sun, and then on through Russia to 
Constantinople. Here the second volume begins; 
and the author finds himself under the influence 
of “Orient sunbeams,” which impart an 
influence to the continuation of the tour to 
Ephesus, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Egypt, 
ams it winds up at the Great Pyramid, and 
amid the mummified Pharaohs who have been 
lately added to the Boulak Museum at Cairo. 
Under the auspices of Gen. Wallace, the United 
States Minister, Mr. Cox was presented to the 
present Sultan, and the ceremony is very 
graphiically described. The author speaks highly 
of the Sultan, and seems to have formed a more 
favourable idea than is generally held regarding 
him. The character of Abdul Aziz was mis- 
understood at first ; money was being borrowed 
at the time, and that Sultan was represented as 
@ very superior person. The — process 
may have taken place with Abdul Hamid, 
and he may turn out to be a man of ability. 
There must have been considerable changes in 
the region of the Bosphorus lately, if the 
author’s account of the Turkish ladies is to be 
relied upon. How they dropped their yakmashs, 
or face-coverings, in bis presence, and even shook 
hands with him, is all told—to one accustomed 
to the East, this is rather startling. Mrs, Cox 
was present, hence we are prevented from 
putting any wrong construction on the proceed- 
ings of these ‘‘odalisques.’ Mrs. Cox has 
sharp eyes, for she discovered on the Romolo- 
Hissar, or fortress on the European side of the 
Bosphorus, at the entrance from the Euxine, 
the monogram of the Sultan Mohammed II., 
which Prof. Grosvenor, of the American 
College at that place, had never noticed 
before. The Americans have long been at work 
on the antiquities of the Bosphorus. There is 
a useful book by John P. Brown, who was 
secretary to the American legation at the 
Sublime Porte, on Ancient and Modern Constan- 
tinople, published in 1868. Mr. Cox’s friends at 
the American Oollege also seem to be well up on 
the subject, and this part of Orient Sunbeams is 
very interesting from the glimpses of the past 
which the author gives. The explanation of 
the word ‘‘Therapia” as health-giving, from 
Medea having opened her magic box of drugs 
and left some of them as she passed on her way 
with Jason to the Mediterranean, is, of course, 
based on the assumption that the Argonauts 
returned by way of the Bosphorus—this is, 
no doubt, the only reasonable theory, yet it is 
not what the old writers say on the subject. 
Apollonius Rhodius makes them sail up the 
Danube—the ‘ majestic Ister.” 
made them go up the Don, and authorities can 
be quoted who say that it was by the Phasis 
that they sailed to the Mediterranean. Gen. 
Wallace has a theory that the Golden Fleece 


Others have | P® 





had been used for washing the sands for gold: 
The alchemists had a much prettier theory ; 
according to them, it was a parchment with the 
secret of the “ apes weg: stone” written upon 
it. Mr. Cox had visited Constantinople thirty 
years before, and his remarks on the changes 
since that time are particularly interesting. 


Tourists’ Guide to Warwickshire. By G. P. 
Bevan. (Stanford.) Warwickshire is by far the 
pleasantest county in our land. It is not 
associated, as are most of the other English 
counties, with some district of surpassin 
interest ; but its scenery is of a pastoral an 
tranquil character, with shady lanes, slowly 
flowing streams, and rich meadows. Leamington 
is the centre of the Old Country, and around that 
trim and fashionable watering-place are many 
representative specimens of the national scenery. 
With the exception of the narrow strip 
between Stratford and Coventry, the whole 
county is left neglected by the tourist; but the 
day will probably soon arrive when a constant 
band of pilgrims will wend their ways to the 
busy little town of Nuneaton to visit the birth- 
place of George Eliot, just as a motley company 
of worshippers rest now at the shrine of 
Shakspere. Mr. Beyan makes loving mention 
of the advantages enjoyed by the traveller in 
South Warwickshire who is content to wander 
along wooded roads instead of being whirled 
on a dusty railway. To these aids to enjoy- 
ment may now be added the possession, at a 
small price, of an accurate and painstaking 
guide-book which supplies in a convenient form 
the information which is most needed for his 
happiness. We have noticed in a careful 
perusal but one omission, and that is the 
absence of any mention of Walter Savage 
Landor as a Warwickshire worthy. There may 
be some critics who would object to the reference 
to Dr. Parr as a former Vicar of Hatton who 
was only remarkable for ‘‘a passion for bells ;” 
and the stickler for correctness would probably 
complain of the statement that Mr. Chamberlain 
is the Secretary of the Board of Trade. If 
there were greater faults in Mr. Bevan’s hand- 
book than these we should still be justified 
in saying that he has discharged his task with 
great judgment. 


Studies in Nidderdale. By Joseph Lucas. 
(Elliot Stock.) Books which aim at describing 
the physical features, fauna, and flora of a dis- 
trict always attract readers, and are indispens- 
able to every student of nature who would 
advance science by careful generalisations. 
Here the climate, antiquities, ethnology, and 
dialect of a retired Yorkshire valley have been 
indefatigably explored, and the result is a 
volume of considerable interest, not merely to 
Yorkshiremen, but to all who dwell within 
those districts of England which were colonised 
by the Northmen. The Nidd rises on the 
eastern slope of Great Whernside, and runs a 
tortuous course answering to its name (the 
‘*turning” or ‘‘ whirling” river) by Pateley 
Bridge and Knaresborough, to fall into the 
united streams of Ure and Swale which 
together form the Ouse. The dale which fringes 
its course is mostly formed of limestone, whose 
vivid green grass generally defines the forma- 
tion, Mr. Lucas remarks, as clearly as the 
heather-clad peat does that of the millstone 
grit which rises high above it into the eminences 
so characteristic of the Pennine range. A full 
dialectical glossary is appended. It might 
have restrained the author from the etymo- 
logical disquisitions and citations of Anglo- 
Saxon laws which somewhat crowd his pages 
and detract from the pleasure of continuous 
rusal. This fondness for derivation occa- 
sionally leads him astray, as in his endeayour 
to prove that ‘‘ fomard ” (a marten) is a distinct 
word from ‘‘ foulmart (a polecat), coming from 
foa (Old-Norse for fox) and mérdr (a marten). 
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We rather demur to be told that ‘‘ everybody 
who has written about this name has been mis- 
taken.” The fact is ‘‘ fomart” (or ‘‘ fummart,” 
as it is more generally pronounced) is through- 
-out the North of England a generic name. It 
is applied by countrymen to polecat or stoat 
indiscriminately. The marten is now so rare 
in England that it too would be called a 
«‘fammart” by nine people out of ten. There 
is no need to seek for etymological refinements 
in the matter. A scientific book should not be 
garnished with original poetry. Mr. Lucas 
greatly tries our patience herein. The legend 
of Lord de Clifford, for instance, is not much 
elucidated by such lines as 


‘For, Annot, methought with meteor flash un- 


ided, 
ho deny knife Separation atruck our star,” 

which tempts us to be gracious to his prayer 
ten lines farther on—‘‘ forgive my ravings!” 
If the sharp knife of excision were applied 
to all these verses, and a little more care 
‘taken to avoid in another edition the mis- 
prints which terribly distigure the present one, 
Mr. Lucas’s volume would be more grateful to 
the student. There is much commendable 
research in it. The old list of sheep-scoring 
numerals which he gives opens a question of 
much interest. The curious system of “reins,” 
of which traces may be found in Nidderdale 
and elsewhere in Yorkshire, transports us at 


-once to primitive community yet privacy of 


holding, as in the modern Russian ‘ Mir.” 
Many of the superstitions, Christmas customs, 
and the like of the district are full of instruc- 
tion, some of them running down, as they do, 
into Lincolnshire, which is full of Scandinavian 
settlements. There is nothing very noteworthy 
in the avi-fauna of Nidderdale, and its botany 
may be studied more accurately in Messrs. 
Davis and Lee’s West Yorkshire; but Mr. 
Lucas’s book contains germs of thought in 
every page for the lover of nature, ethnology, 
and folk-lore. It is, in short, so good that it 
might easily be made better. 


The Peak District of Derbyshire and Neigh- 
bouring Counties. By M. J. B. Baddeley. 
With Maps, general and sectional, by Bartho- 
lomew. (Dulau.) As the perfect writer of 
guide-books has yet to come, we must needs be 
content with those that are. ‘‘ Murray” stili 
remains the vade mecum of the gentleman 
traveller ; for the tourist who wants to do much 
in little time, ‘‘ Baedeker” combines accuracy 
with thoroughness. But there is yet another 
class who have Mr. Baddeley for their friend 
and adviser. This is the genuine holiday-maker, 
parsimonious alike of his hours, his shillings, 
and his reading, and content to be personally 
conducted through a famous district. If this 
were all, Mr. Baddeley’s little red books would 
hardly deserve a serious notice. But he who reads 
them closely will find that they are marked by 
certain characteristics common to none of their 
rivals. If Murray is learned and Baedeker 
thorough, Mr. Baddeley is pre-eminently 
practical. It is the man himself, and not the 

k, that accompanies you. Nothing is 
described, or even alluded to, that he has not 
seen with his own eyes, or perchance failed tu 
see. Nothing is secondhand, nothing merely 
traditional. Whether you are a walker, or 
whether you are a ‘cyclist (for such are the most 
of holiday-makers), you may trust yourself to 
Mr. Baddeley’s personal conduct, confident that 
you will never be misled, even if you are not 
always satisfied. You may think his flippant style 
of comment scarcely dignified for a B.A.; but you 
can never afford to doubt his facts. The maps 
alone are worth the price of the book. With a 
view toa second edition, we may notice that 
the ‘Cat and Fiddle” remains undescribed 
either on p. 18 or pp. 63, 64. 


Philips’ Handy Atlas of the Counties of Scot- 





land. Constructed by John Bartholomew. With 
Consulting Index. (George Philip and Son.) 
This is a sister volume to the little County Atlas 
of Ireland, which we received (and favourably 
noticed) some little while ago. It must be 
admitted that Scotland does not so readily yield 
itself to a similar treatment. The Scotch 
counties are of excessively arbitrary form, both 
in respect of configuration and of actual bulk. 
In several cases two counties have to be com- 
bined on a single map, and in more than one 
case a county has to be looked for in two. 
Again, though the scale has wisely been varied, 
the size of the sheet remains the same, so that tiny 
Peebles looks almost as large as its alphabetical 
neighbour, big Perth. These slight drawbacks 
are unavoidable to the scheme. ‘The execution, 
however, leaves nothing to be desired. In 
point of both fullness of information and clear- 
ne3s the maps contrast very favourably with the 
corresponding ones in the Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scctland. We do not speak confidently, but we 
think that undue emphasis has been assigned to 
the subdivision into parishes. Scottish parishes 
are by no means of the same political import- 
ance as Irish baronies. Of the two maps of the 
environs of Edinburgh and of Glasgow we do 
not complain, though they do not fall within 
the professed scheme of the work. Dublin was 
not thus honoured. 


Messrs. G. W. Bacon anv Co. have sent us 
a Pictorial Map of the World, together with a 
descriptive Handbook. The map isin the form 
of a wall chart, mounted on a roller; it is 
printed in chromo-lithography, in which process 
we are informed that no less than twenty-one 
colours have been used. We are also informed 
that itis “the most wonderful and beautiful 
.. . ever produced.” That it is very wonder- 
ful cannot be disputed ; and we recollect to have 
seen others that were more ugly. But to assert 
that it is positively ‘‘ beautiful” is incon- 
sistent with our regard for truth. Utility, 
however, is a quality not to be despised ; and 
here Mr. Bacon may securely invite criticism. 
What has struck us as most useful is the dial- 
plate, showing the time of day in the principal 
cities of the world when it is noon in London ; 
and also the coins of different countries of the 
actual size. Such matters well admit of pictorial 
representation. We have glanced at the hand- 
book that accompanies the map ; and we believe 
it to be not only brimming with information, 
but also singularly accurate. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Lorp CuIEF Justice CoLERIDGE has been 
kind enough to let Dr. Alois Brandl have access, 
for his new work on Coleridge, to all the letters 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey ad- 
dressed to the late Sir John Coleridge. The 
Coleridge letters cover nearly the whole of the 
poet’s career, and begin with the appeal to buy 
his discharge from the army. 


TuE appointment of Major J. G. Maurice, 
R.A., as Deputy - Assistant- Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General under his old leader, 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the present expedition 
to Egypt, will further delay the already too 
long deterred Life of the late Frederic Denison 
Maurice, of whom Major Maurice is the elder 
son. One volume of the Life is, we believe, 
printed, and more than half the second is ready 
for the press. The rest must await Major 
Maurice's return home. 


Tis autumn will appear a new volume of 
poems by Mrs. Hamilton King, author of The 
Disciples and Asprumonte. It will be called 
A Book of Dreams. 


WE learn that the whole of the large-paper 
c»pies of Shakspere’s works (“ Parchment 
Library”) now publishing by Messrs. Kegan 
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Paul, Trench and Co. were sold on the day of 
issue. Six copies of the work are also to be 
printed on vellum, which are all bespoken. 
Six copies of the /mitation of Christ, iu the 
same series, were also printed on vellum, and 
sold at once; and the publishers are about to 
issue six copies, also on vellum, of their 
forthcoming edition of “he Christian Year, 
with an etching from Mr. Richmond's well- 
known portrait. 


_ Pror. G. Stepnens, of Copenhagen, is spend- 
ing some time in London. 


Pror. KovatErsky, of Moscow, who has 
just returned from a three months’ tour ia the 
United States, has passed through London on 
his way to his work in Russia. His report on 
the negro schools and churches and the condition 
of the coloured population is, on the whole, 
encouraging, though he still found white men 
in the South declaring that they would shoot 
the negroes who attempted to vote against their 
candidate. His account of the negro preacher’s 
sermon on Joshua and the thesis that ‘‘ the 
sun do move” was as amusing as his rela- 
tion of certain Northern peculiarities which 
astonished him. The Enguishness of Boston 
and Cambridge was very striking. ‘he political 
feeling of the South was shown by a lady’s 
answer to a question about Americans: ‘‘ I am 
not an American. I am a Virginian.’ The 
faith of everyone in the future of the country 
was very remarkable; and it is a faith which, 
the visitor who sees everywhere evidence of the 
ae movement of the nation cannot but 
share. 


THE question of the authorship of the once- 
famous book The Whole Duty of Man has long 
been a biographical crux. Mr. Edward Solly 
has investigated the question in an elaborate 
article which appears in the August number of 
the Bibliographer, and his opinion is adverse to 
the claim of Lady Pakington. He describes 
the edition published in 1658, or one year 
earlier than that which Lowndes erroneously 
supposed to be the editio princeps. 


TE next volume in the ‘‘ Sunbeam” series 
of sixpenny editions will be Trench’s Realities 
of Irish Life. 


Mr. Richarp Herne SHEPHERD has in 
preparation Z'he Life, Letters, and Uncollected 
Writings in Prose and Verse of William Make- 
peace T'hackeray, in two handsome volumes, 
uniform with Zhe Plays and Poems of Charles 
Dickens just published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. A limited number of copies will be 
printed on large paper, uniform with the édition 
de luxe of Thackeray’s works. Subscribers’ 
names will be received by the editor at his 
private address, 5 Bramerton Street, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


Or the second edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Mr. Shepherd’s Bibliography of Dickens, fifty 
copies only have been printed separately for 
private circulation and for the use of collectors. 
Any person desiring to possess a copy of this 
limited impression may apply direct to Mr. 
Shepherd. 


TuE New Shakspere Society will next session 
follow the example of the Browning Society, 
and give its May evening to a selection of 
Shakspere music—glees, madrigals, and songs— 
in chronological order, under the direction of 
Mr. Haweis’s choir-master, Mr. J. Greenhill. 
The society’s general papers next session will 
be on Shakspere’s Supremacy, by Dr. P. Bayne; 
on the play of ‘‘ Julius Caesar,” by Miss KE. H. 
Hickey ; on Shakspere’s Sonnets and to whom 
they were addressed, by Dr. B. Nicholson. The 
special papers on textual difficulties will be: 
— Hamlet,” by Miss M. Lilian Rochfort- 
Smith; Early Comedies, by Mr. Furnivall ; 
‘Richard II.,” by the Rey. W. A. Harrison ; 
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“* All’s Well” and “ Twelfth Night,” by Mr. 
W. G. Stone; and “‘ Winter's Tale,” by Dr. B. 
Nicholson. 


At the last meeting of the Cheltenham 
Browning Society a paper on ‘‘ Cleon” was read 
by Miss Beale, of the Ladies’ College. 


THE current number (vol. iii, No. 7) of the 
Monthly Notes of the Library Association con- 
tains a valuable list of selected books in political 
economy, which has been compiled, with illus- 
trative notes, by Prof. W. Stanley Jevons. 
Such lists are common in America; but, so far 
as we are aware, this is the first that has 
appeared in this country. We are glad, there- 
fore, to hear that Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, the 
editor of the Monthly Notes, hopes to follow it 
up with similar lists on other subjects. 


Mr. W. AnDREws has compiled a very neat 
report of the festival held at Hull in honour of 
the birthday of Shakspere on April 24, 1882, 
which is published by Messrs. M. ©. Peck and 
Son, Hull. 


From the Report of the Trustees of the British 
Museum for the year ending March 31, 1881, 
which has been recently issued as a Blue-Book, 
we learn that the number of distinct works 
added to the department of printed books was 
30,182, of which 2,526 were presented, 9,347 
acquired by English and 810 by international 
copyright, and 17,499 by purchase. The titles 
for the catalogue of English books before 
1640 have been finally reviewed, and are 
now being prepared for the press. The number 
of readers was 134,273, being a daily average of 
455, who consulted about six volumes per diem 
each, exclusive of those in the reference library. 
Many important old books have been added. 
In the department of MSS. 690 have been 
acquired, and 31,197 MSS. consulted during 
the year; the number of special visitors was 
2,071. The Oriental department added 112 
MSS., and 1,515 MSS. were consulted by 201 
readers during the year. 


Ir is proposed to offer a complimentary dinner 
to Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, on the occasion 
of his second visit to the United States—this 
time to report on the subject of emigration. 
The proposal has already received the support 
of Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., 
Alderman Heywood, of Manchester, and many 
other well-known Lancashiremen. The dinner 
will take place at Brooklands, near Manchester, 
on; Wednesday, August 16 ; and those who wish 
to be present should address themselves to 
W. E. A. Axon, Esq., Fern Bank, Higher 
Broughton. 


THE report read by the dean, Mr. A. K. 
Isbister, at the half-yearly general meeting of 
the College of Preceptors, held on July 22, 
shows good results. The total number of pupils 
examined during the year ending at Midsummer 
was 11,934, of whom 8,172 passed. Both 
these figures are nearly double those of five 
years ago. The examination for teachers 
seems less satisfactory. Only one licentiateship 
was awarded, and eight associateship diplomas. 
The college now conducts examinations not 
only on behalf of the Veterinary College and 
the Pharmaceutical Society, but also to meet 
the case of students seeking registration by 
the Medical Council or the Incorporated Law 
Society. 

A NEW newspaper has been started in Man- 
chester. It is a penny evening paper, issued 
in the interests of the Conservatives, and is 
evidently based upon a close study of the Globe. 
The North Times—such is its name—is intended 
to circulate in the North of England generally. 
There is to be a certain amount of non-political 
matter in the paper, and to this Mr. J. Fox 
Turner and some others whose politics are not 
of a Tory tinge are expected to contribute. 





WE learn from the Critic that the authorised 
edition of Garfield’s papers, including his 
speeches, legal arguments, and literary essays, 
will be published in two volumes next Novem- 
ber by Messrs. Osgood, of Boston. The editor 
is President Hinsdale. 


Ir is stated that Messrs. Rees Welsh and 
Co., of Philadelphia, have taken up the publica- 
tion of Mr. Walt Whitman’s complete works, 
which was abandoned by Messrs. Osgood, of 
Boston, on the threat of prosecution from the 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts. 


A COMPLETE edition of the works of William 
Gilmore Simms, the novelist of the South, who 
has been placed only just below Cooper and 
Hawthorne among American writers of fiction, 
is being issued in ten volumes by Messrs. 
Armstrong, of New York. 


Tr ‘‘ Adelphi” of Terence was performed on 
June 17 by the students of the University of 
Michigan. This is said to have been the first 
Latin play ever given in America. Suggestions 
as to costumes, &c., had been received from 
Westminster; and a correspondent of the 
Nation speaks of ‘‘ the genuine dramatic excel- 
lence of the performance.” 


Tne brilliant young professor, Dr. Menendez 
Pelayo, has been elected to the Academy of 
History at Madrid. It is expected that the 
third yolume of his work upon the Heretics of 
Spain will shortly be published. The two 
former were reviewed in the*AcADEMY at the 
time of their appearance. 


THE rumour is confirmed by Herr Biedermann 
in Westermann’s Monatshefte that several boxes 
have been found in the royal library at Hanover 
containing the correspondence of Leibnitz with 
several learned men of his day, and also other 
interesting papers. 


Tue Historical Society of Neuchitel has just 
held its annual meeting at Courcelles. The 
president, A. Bachelin, the well-known painter, 
gave an account of the Chronicle of the Canons 
of Neuchatel, which he described as containing 
important material for the history of the Bur- 
gundian War. The original MS. was burned 
in the year 1714. The society, at M. Bachelin’s 
request, resolved to print a new edition of 
Friedrich de Rougemont’s copy of the Chronicle. 
The history of the Burgundian War in the 
Canons’ Chronicle was written by Hugues de 
Pierre, with the assistance of Henri P de 
Rivé and Jacques Hory, who, like himself, were 
eye-witnesses of the events described. M. Colin- 
Vaucher read a monograph on Courcelles and 
Cormondréche, which is to be printed in the 
Musée neuchdtelois. Some letters found in the 
collection of the Pastor of Montmollin, who was 
famous in his time as a violent adversary 
of J.-J. Rousseau, were read by M. Fritz 
Berthoud. 


THE University of Gittingen, in Hanover, 
has 1,083 students, of whom 221 are in the 
departments of, philology and history. 


Mr. W. H. Wymay, of Cincinnati, has sent 
usa “bibliography of the Bacon-Shakespeare 
literature,” consisting of sixty-three titles, The 
earliest is in a book by a certain Col. Joseph C. 
Hart, U.S. consul at Santa Cruz, published by 
Harpers, of New York, in 1848. This is four 
years earlier than the article in Chambers’— 
‘“Who Wrote Shakespeare?” The real begin- 
ning of the discussion (if discussion it can be 
called) was Delia Bacon’s paper in Putnam’s 
Monthly for January 1856. On the whole, it 
is gratifying to find that the advocates of the 
paradox are almost entirely American. They 
have, however, an ally in Australia. 











FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


THE last volume of the “edition ne yarietur” 
of the complete works of M. Victor Hugo, which 
is being published jointly by Hetzel and Quantin, 
contains the three plays—‘‘ Lucréce Borgia,” 
‘* Marie Tudor,” and ‘‘ Angelo.” In each there 
are many lines, and even scenes, restored from 
the original MS.; and in the ‘‘ Angelo” an 
entire act, the third, which has never bofore 
been either represented on the stage or printed. 
This edition will consist altogether of about 
— volumes, at the price of 7 frs. 50 c. 
each. 


A NEW novel by that versatile writer, M. 
Jules Claretie, was published last week by 
Dentu. It is entitled Le Million; and, like his 
last, Monsieur le Ministre (which is now in its 
forty-seventh edition), it deals with the social 
life of to-day. 


M. G. Guizot, professor at the Collége de 
France, has added to his translations of 
Macaulay a selection of his historical and 
literary essays. 


Tue Société historique, the formation of 
which we announced some months ago, recently 
inaugurated its cercle or club at 2 Rue Saint- 
Simon, Paris. The two honorary presidents 
are MM. Mignet and Henri Martin, represent- 
ing the old goneration of French historians. 
The working president and prime mover is M. 
Gabriel Monod; and the vice-presidents are 
MM. Lavisso and Albert Sorel. That 
“history ” is not understood in a narrow sense 
is shown by the list of members, which includes 
the names of MM. Renan, Taine, Duruy, 
Fustel de Coulanges, Gaston Paris, Léon Say, 
Cherbuliez, and de Pressensé. 


TuE Société bibliographique, after ten years’ 
preparation, has been bold enough to publish 
a ‘‘catalogue des livres choisis 4 l’usage des 
gens du monde, contenant les meillures pro- 
ductions de la littérature contemporaine.” The 
total number of books which thus receive 
official approval is only 3,000. Some five years 
ago the American Library Association proposed 
to compile a similar list, but we believe that the 
project has been abandoned. 


M. GEorGEs BENGESCO has published (Paris: 
Rouveyre and Blond) the first volume of what 
is intended to be a final bibliography of Voltaire, 
superseding that issued by Quérard in 1842. It 
gives full details of the literary history of each 
work, with a notification of the place where a 
copy may be found. The two first volumes will 
be devoted to Voltaire’s own writings, while the 
third and last will describe translations and 
literature connected with Voltaire. 


THE publishing house of Vieweg, at Paris, 
have just issued several important books which 
combine in showing the activity of the French 
in this department of learning. These are the 
first volume of Mariette’s own description of 
his discovery of the Serapeum, and the second 
part of his work entitled Les Mastaba de l’ancien 
Empire, both edited by M. Maspero; and the 
first volume of Les principaux monuments du 
Musée égyptien de Florence, by M. W. B. Berend. 
This last treats only of the stelae, bas-reliefs, 
and frescoes; and it is illustrated with ten 
plates in heliogravure. It forms the fifty-first 
volume of the ‘‘ Bibliothéque de I’école pratique 
des hautes études,” published under the auspices 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


TuE first report on the Congrés scientifique 
held at Dax in May last has now appeared in 
the Bulletin de la Société de Borda, The con- 
gress and exhibition were devoted chiefly to 
archaeology. In prehistoric archaeology the 
existence of Tertiary man was discussed, but 
considered non-proven. Ia ecclesiastical archae- 
ology the discovery of a Gallo-Roman mosaic 
pavement both in the Abbey of Sordes and in 
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the Park prove that the church is on the site 
of a Roman villa. Several other cases of the 
use of Gallo-Roman, Merovingian, and Caro- 
lingian material in churches of the date of the 
tenth to thirteenth centuries in the district were 
also established. The utility of the telephone 
in meteorology by transmitting earth-sounds 
was also exemplified. 








RUSSIAN JOTTINGS. 


A TOUCHING proof of the popularity of Shak- 
spere in Russia has just been given us. When 
the late Prof. Katchanofsky—who was well 
known in legal circles herc—lay dying, the 
friend and pupil who nursed him heard him 
reciting ‘‘To be, or not to be, that is the 
question,” two hours before his death. 


THERE will shortly be published a work 
relating to the history of the theatre in Russia 
by Prof. N. Tikhonravov, of Moscow. The title 
will be Russian Dramatic Publications, 1672- 
1725. This work will contain a selection of 
original and translated dramatic compositions 
drawn from various Russian libraries and collec- 
tions. Notes explanatory of the origin and 
literary history of each piece will be added, and 
an elaborate article by the editor will be pre- 
fixed, in which the répertoire of the Russian 
theatre during the first fifty years of its exist- 
ence will be minutely examinod. 


A NEW edition of the complete works of 
the Russian poet A. 8. Pushkin is about to 
be published at Moscow. It will be the eighth 
that has appeared, and will be edited by 
M. Ephremoy. Two editions were issued 
during the poet’s lifetime—the first in 1826, 
and the second in six volumes during the 
years 1829-35. In the last year of his life, 
Pushkin prepared for the press a complete 
collection of his works, ge and poetical ; 
but, owing to his untimely death, this third 
issue formed the first posthumous edition, and 
appeared in eleven volumes during the years 
1838-41. M. Annenkoy published a fourth 
edition in 1855-57, and three editions were 
issued in succession by the publishing house of 
M. Isakovy in 1850, 1870, and 1880 respectively. 
M. Ephremov states that all the latest texts 
and, wherever possible, the original MSS. have 
been collated for the purposes of the present 
edition. It will be supplemented by an addi- 
tional volume of correspondence between the 
poet and some of his relatives and acquaintances. 
The entire collection will consist of seven 
volumes, and will cost 10 roubles (£1). 


A FOURTH and complete edition is announced 
of the works of the late Count A. K. Tolstoi, 
the poet and novelist. This author must 
not be confounded with his countryman, 
Count Leo Tolstoi, the distinguished novelist, 
who still lives. The first edition of Count 
A. K. Tolstoi’s works was published in 1867, 
the second in 1876, after his death, and the third 
in 1877. The new edition will consist of four 
volumes. The first two will contain the 
lyrical and dramatic poems; the third the 
dramatic trilogy, The Death of Ivan the 
Terrible, Feodor Ioannovich, and The Tsar Boris ; 
and the fourth the classic romance entitled 
Kniaz Serebranni, It is understood that all the 
writings to which the author himself attributed 
od importance will be included in this latest 

ition. 








ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


WE have on our table the following :—Russians 
and Germans, translated from the French of 
Victor Tissot, by Stephen L. Simeon (Re- 
mington); The Invasion of England, told Twenty 
Years After, by An Old Soldier (Sampson Low) ; 
A True Story of the Western Pacific in 1879~80, 





by Hugh Hastings Romilly (Longmans); An 
Impromptu Ascent of Mont Blanc, by W. H. Le 
Mesurier (Elliot Stock); Common Sense about 
Women, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
(Sonnenschein); Zhe Hair: its Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease, by Dr. J. 
Pincus (Chatto and Windus); Science in a 
Nutshell, in which Rational Amusement is 
blended with Instruction, by Alexander Watt 
(W. and A. K. Johnston); Persia: an Essay 
in Greek, by Launcelot Dowdall (Cambridge: 
Jones and Piggott); Conscientia; or, Latter- 
day Pilgrims, by W. Anderson Smith (Paisley : 
Gardner); The Mind in the Face: an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Physiognomy, by Wil- 
liam McDowall (L. N. Fowler); The Army and 
Navy Calendar for 1882-83: being a Com- 
pendium of General Information relating to 
the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers, and 
containing maps, plans, tabulated statements, 
abstracts, &c., compiled from authentic sources 
(W. H. Allen); Transactions of the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness, Vol. IX. (Edinburgh: Maclachlan 
and Stewart); Journal of the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York, Vol. XII. ; &e. 


AnD also the following reprints and second 
editions :—The Antiquary: a Magazine devoted 
to the Study of the Past, Vol. V., January— 
June 1882, of which we have noticed the 
monthly numbers from time to time (Elliot 
Stock); Christy Carew: a Novel, by the Author 
of ‘‘Hon. Miss Ferrard,” &c. (Macmillan) ; 
Visits to Remarkable Places, by William Howitt, 
the illustrations designed and executed by 
Samuel Williams (Longmans); A Manual of 
the Principles of Government, as set forth by 
the Authorities of Ancient and Modern Times, 
by Hugh Seymour Tremenheere (Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.); The Garden that Paid the 
Rent, by Tom Jerrold (Chatto and Windus) ; 
T Leaves: being a Collection of Pieces written 
for Public Reading, by Edward F. Turner (Smith, 
Elder and Co.); Stronbuy; or, Hanks of High- 
land Yarn, by the Author of ‘* Tobersnorey ” 
(Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace); Facts 
about Manitoba, by W. Fraser Rae, with two 
maps (Chapman and Hall); A Short and Simple 
History of England, by the Rey. B. G. Johns 
(Crosby Lockwood); Matriculation Classics, 
Questions and Answers, by the Rev. J 
Walters (H. K. Lewis); Zlementary Class- Book 
of Physical Geography, with Examination Ques- 
tions, by William Hughes, revised by J. Francon 
Williams (George Philip and Son) ; The History 
of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature, by 
Samuel Sharpe (Williams and Norgate); &c. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Cot. G. B. MALtEson is contributing to the 
Army and Navy Magazine (W. H. Allen) a series 
of papers on ‘‘ The Decisive Battles of India.” 
That in the current number is on Plassey, 
which he would like to spell (but dare not) 
as Palasi. To call the historic spelling ‘ in- 
correct” is, we venture to submit, a misuse 
of language. The word, like countless others, 
was naturalised at a time when precise trans- 
literation was never thought of. As well say 
Rome is incorrect for “Roma.” But we should 
not have referred to the matter at all if we had 
not wished to draw attention to the substance of 
Col. Malleson’s article, which is undoubtedly 
the most full, the most accurate, and most 
picturesque account of the battle that has yet 
been written. We must, however, enter a mild 
protest against some of his moral reflections, 
which are at least out of place. It is much to 
be hoped that this series may be reprinted in a 
permanent form. 


THE Palatine Note-book for August contains 


a number of letters sent by Col. Charteris to 
his steward at Hornby Castle, Lancashire, in 





the years 1721-23. They are curious examples 
of unlettered ease, and amply illustrate the 
truth of Pope’s sarcastic assertion that ‘‘ Chartres 
scarce could write or read.” They also show 
that meanness with which his name is usually 
associated. The article is contributed by the 
Rey. T. E. Gibson, of Lydiate. Another 
paper in the same periodical contains a list of 
the books of Sir Thomas Holcroft, a Cheshire 
knight, who in 1616 was the owner-of some 
MSS. from the abbey of Vale Royal. 


TuE original articles in the July number of 
Le Livre, though not numerous, are decidedly 
interesting. A fourth article on ‘‘Jamet le 
Jeune” gives that unestimable bibliophile quite 
as much attention as he deserves. But 
‘*Champfleury’s” new “Romantique Oublié,” 
Siméon Chaumier, was worth celebration ; and a 
writer whose name or pen-name is new to us, 
Spire Blondel, begins a series of papers on 
‘* Les Outils de l’Ecrivain,” with a good dis- 
course on ‘‘ Le Crayon.” Chaumier wrote three 
romances and two volumes of poetry between 
1830 and 1840, and, though a stout Republican 
in 1848, welcomed, unlike most Romantics, the 
Third Empire. But, as was usual with litcrarv 
men in that most unliterary time, he met with 
no response from the authorities, and died in 
1860, aged fifty-four. His portrait, reproduced 
here, is remarkable, and so is the specimen of 
his Dithyrambes. As for the pencil, M. Blondel 
begins with Floire ct Blanceflor, and brings 
the history down to Lamartine, who, it seems, 
always wrote in pencil. Let it be hoped that no 
desperate product-of-the-circumstances critic 
will see an explanation in this of a certain 
fatal facility which Lamartine’s work too often 
displays. 

UNDER the title ‘‘ A Grand Bard of Nature,” 
Seftor Munoz y Manzano, in the Revista Con- 
temporanea of July 15, eulogises the poems of 
J. M. Heredia, a Cuban and Mexican poet, who 
died in 1839, at the age of thirty-six. In the 
closing chapter of his ‘‘ Expedition to Italy in 
1849,” Gen. F’. de Cordova discloses the attempts 
of Pius IX. and Antonelli to get rid of their 
two powerful French protectors, and to sub- 
stitute for them Spanish troops, which they 
even offered to pay. An excellent article by 
Suirez Capalleja on the part of imagination in 
scientific discovery points out that at least the 
form of the expression of a discovery is due to 
that faculty, and that without some imagination 
there can be no clear and simple exposition of 
it. The ‘‘ Economic Studies” of Carreras y 
Gonzalez are really an attempt at a classifica- 
tion of the sciences to determine the place which 
political economy should hold in them. Some 
of his a priori axioms, however, are by no 
means indisputable. 


Aw enlarged number of the Zuskal-Lrria of 
July 14 is devoted to the first centenary of the 
death of Sebastian de Mendiburu, a Jesuit 
missionary, and the chief promoter of the 
Worship of the Sacred Heart in Spain. For his 
excellent style, both in Latin and in his native 
idiom, he was known as the Basque Cicero, and 
ranks as one of the great Spanish Mystic 
writers. 








SHETLAND NOTES. 
Lerwick. 

THE town of Lerwick haviug recently had a 
grant of arms conferred on it by the Lord Lyon 
of Scotland, some interest was excited on the 
question of a suitable motto. Ultimately, the 
words of Tacitus, from his description of the 
circumnayigation of Britain by Agricola— 
“* Despecta est Thule ’’—had the preference to 
the Virgilian ‘‘ Robur et aes triplex,’ which was 
the other candidate for civic honours. 

The new Town Hall of Lerwick, from tho 
designs of Mr. A. Ross, of Inverness, is now fast 
approaching completion. Much care is being 
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taken in carrying out an elaborate scheme of 
historic and heraldic decoration, intended to 
be commemorative of the whole Norse and 
Danish period of the history of the Northern 
Karldom. The Earl of Zetland has presented 
one of the largest stained glass windows re- 
quired for the main hall. The Sheriff of the 
county (Mr. G. H. Thoms) some time ago an- 
nounced his intention of presenting the com- 
panion ‘window. ‘These windows, which are 
double lancet, are placed in the south gable of 
the hall. The one will contain full-length 
figures of King Harold the Fairhaired, and of 
Cystein, Archbishop of Trondhjem, the metro- 
politan prelate of the ancient see of Orkney 
and Shetland, who died 1168 ; and the other will 
represent Earl Rognvald of Orkney (the first of 
the earldom. friend of King Harold, and the 
ancestor of Queen Victoria through the Dukes 
of Normandy), and Bishop William the Old, 
the first bishop of the diocese of Orkney and 
Shetland, who died 1168. King Harold visited 
Shetland in 870, after his subjugation of Norway, 
of which he was the first sole king. There are 
four windows in the front facade of the hall, 
and these it has been decided to fill up as 
follows:—(1) King Harald Hardrada of Norway, 
who landed in Shetland in 1066, shortly before 
William the Conqueror’s victory at Hastings; 
and Earl Magnus, to whom the cathedral of 
Kirkwall is dedicated. (2) King Olaf Trygg- 
vason of Norway, who introduced Christianity 
into the North, and Queen Thyri, his wife. 
(3) King Hakon Hakonson of Norway, who 
lay with his fleet in Bressay Sound, Shetland, 
on his way to Largs, where he was overthrown ; 
and Earl Rognvald, the Crusader. (4) King 
James III. of Scotland, who, by his marriage 
with the Princess Margaret, transferred the 
islands to the Scottish Crown; and the Princess 
Margaret. In addition, the Morton Lodge of 
Freemasons is to present a stained glass window 
for the principal staircase leading to the main 
hall. Above the main entrance to the hall, 
within the room, is to be placed a tablet of 
white marble, bearing the arms of the Morton 
family—the gift of the present Earl of r/o 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAMLET’S ‘‘ TOO TOO SALLIED FLESH.” 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: July 22, 1882, 

In confirmation of the meaning I put on 
‘ sallied,” in to-day’s ACADEMY, of “‘ assaulted, 
assayled, set vpon,” I unaccountably forgot to 
quote the corresponding passage of Quarto 1, 
which leaves no doubt on the point: 
“ O that this too much grieu’d and fallied flefh 

Would melt to nothing, or that the vniuerfall 

Globe of heauen would turne al to a Chaos !” 


This shows the wisdom of an editor holding to 
his authorities when they are firm on a reason- 
able-looking word, even if he cannot explain 
the term they agree on. The adoption of this 
course would have saved us no end of some- 
times ingenious, sometimes foolish, emendations 
of Shakspere. F. J. FURNIVALL. 











WHAT IS A ‘‘CLEACA” ? 
London: July 20, 1882. 

Among the ‘‘Anglo-Saxon” charters ex- 
hibited in the King’s Library, British Museum, 
is a grant by Cnut, in the year 1031, to 
his faithful thegn, named A®theric, of half 
a **mansa” of land at a place called ‘‘ Mzwi.” 
The charter is printed by Kemble, vol. iv., 
p. 35. To the initiated, Mzwi is known to 
signify Meavy, in Devon; the manor taking 
its name from a river on the bank of which it 
lies, according to a practice which was more 
prevalent in this county than perhaps any 
other. Thus, in the Domesday for Devon there 
are four Teigns, eight Clists, three Creedys, 
thirteen Otterys, four Darts; the rule being 
without exception, that the farm called after 
the river always touches the stream. Mewi, 
then, stands on, or at, the Meavy, which isa 
tributary of the Plym, and joins it at Shaugh 
Bridge. The boundaries of Cnut’s grant are 
given, and correspond, accurately enough, with 
the northern and north-eastern parts of the 
present parish of Meavy. They begin thus :— 
‘¢ Brest on cleaca ”’—“ first at cleaca,” or ‘‘ the 
cleaca.” Being struck with this phrase, I 
resolved, some weeks since, to visit the actual 
north-east corner of Meavy parish, where it 
meets Walkhampton and Sheepstor, in order, if 
possible, to ascertain what a ‘‘cleaca” really 





meaus. At the spot I found the object of my 
search, in the shape of a set of stepping-stones, 
about twelve in number, formed of rough, un- 
hewn granite boulders, the surfaces of which 
are worn down in the middle by the footsteps of 
an unknown number of generations. This was, 
undoubtedly, the “‘cleaca” of the boundary, 
but search for the word in English dictionaries 
proved altogether fruitless. At length a friend 
directed me to Armstrong’s Celtic Dictionary, 
where ‘‘ clach ” is explained as ‘‘ a stone, pebble, 
rock ;” and “‘clachran” as ‘‘a pier, landing- 
place, stepping-stones in water, or on watery 

round ;” and to O’Reilly’s Irish-English 

ictionary, where “ clachan ” is rendered “ a ford, 
stepping-stones.” So that the word appears to 
be a survival, through the Anglo-Saxon or 
old-English period, from a former age. It 
may be added that lower down the stream, at 
Meavy Bridge, is another ‘‘cleaca,” or set of 
stepping-stones. Nor are these the only relics 
of a high antiquity (as we reckon antiquity in 
this country) remaining in this neighbourhood. 

JAMES B. Davipson. 








BEROSUS—GENESIS. 
London: July 19, 1882. 

The fragments of Babylonian history which 
are attributed to Berosus owe none of their 
value to the supposed author, ‘‘a Chaldaean 
— who under Seleucus Nicator edited in 

reek the annals and legends of his country ” 
(Lenormant). ‘‘ Respecting the personal his- 
tory of Berosus scarcely anything is known” 
(Smith’s Dict., s. n.); and “‘ some have thought 
that the history of Babylonia was the work of 
a Greek who assumed the name of a celebrated 
Babylonian” (idid.). But when M. Lenormant 
said ‘‘que les Babyloniens possedassent une 
tradition sur le déluge offrant les plus étroites 
et les plus curieuses ressemblances avec le 
récit biblique, c’est ce que l’on savait depuis 
longtemps par les fragments de Bérose”’ (Le 
Déluge, p. 7), why did he not add—which name 
offers the closest and most striking resemblance 
to FYMWN7D (Bipwosos), the title-word of the 
Biblical narrative? In fact, BHPNEZ0= 8, év rH 
mpotn tav BaBvawviakay K.T.A. 5 abtds AActavdpos 
(Cory, p. 21) may be considered equivalent 
to ““MwN7D, Genesis, in the first of the 
books, &c., Moses says, &c.” All five letters 
are really identical in the Hebrew and the 
Greek. Was not, then, the priest of Bel Alex- 
ander, the ‘‘ copious translator”? If Berosus 
had lived and written, Cyril would surely have 
cited the passages under that name instead of 
quoting secondhand against his imperial oppo- 
nent (adv. Julian. vol. ii., p. 561; lib. i, 
c. B., par. 1604). F. Cope WHITEHOUSE. 








CICERO IN TRAVESTY. 
98 Roebuck Road, Sheffisld: July 26, 1882. 

Mr. Quaritch has just issued a prospectus of 
an edition of Cicero De Republica, witha new 
English translation and notes ‘‘ by G. G. Hard- 
ingham, Esq., Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law,” which is to be published by subscription 
at 12s. The quality of the translation may be 
judged of from the first sentence of the 
‘specimen page,” which, in the Latin, is as 
follows :—‘ Sic omnia nimia, cum vel in tem- 
pestate vel in agris vel in corporibus laetiora 
fuerunt, in contraria fere convertuntur.” Mr. 
Hardingham’s rendering is:—‘‘ Thus, when 
there has been too great indulgence in tolerating 
everybody in violence of expression in open-air 
meetings or personalities, this licence turns to 
the very opposite intended.” The rest of the 
page does not contain anything quite so 
ludicrous as this, but the translator has managed 
to make two or three blunders in every line 
(consectans is rendered ‘‘ cutting to pieces”), and 
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to misunderstand the drift of nearly every 
sentence. Mr. Hardingham will be well ad- 
yised if he determines to retire from the task 
which he has rashly imposed on himself. 
Henry BRADLEY. 








VERIFY YOUR QUOTATIONS. 
Hampstead: July 18, 1832. 

May I point out an error in Mr. Hain Fris- 
well’s Familiar Words? On p. 85, ed. 1880, 
“clay and clay differ in dignity” is attributed 
to-R. W. Emerson. The passage is “ Cym- 
beline,” IV. ii. 4, and could have been used by 
Emerson only as a saying is used which is too 
well known to need quotation-marks. There 
is an error in the quotation—“ differ” should 
bo “differs.” ‘Differ’ and “differs” are 
not very far apart, but they are not the 
same; and it is much to be regretted that we 
so frequently allow ourselves to quote in- 
correctly. It is surely inexcusable in cases 
where a quotation may be so easily verified. 
Of course, in the inferior Shaksperian texts, 
the ‘final s's’’ haye been, for the most part, 
abolished. é ; 

But how many quotations are slightly, if not 
more than slightly, marred in the giving! To 
take a rather extreme instance: out of a 
hundred “cultured”? folk, how many put the 
right words after ‘‘Dark with” (‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” iii. 380), and how many put the usual 
“excess of light” ? E. H. Hiexey. 








SCIENCE. 
WHERRY’S COMMENTARY ON THE QURAN. 


A Comprehensive Commentary on the Qurdn. 
Comprising Sale’s Translation and Pre- 
liminary Discourse, with Additional Notes 
and Emendations. Together with a Com- 
plete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Discourse, and Notes. By the Rev. E. M. 
Wherry. Vol. I. (Triibner.) 


Tae first volume of this work, which forms 
one of Triibner’s “ Oriental Series,’’ is in the 
main a reprint of Zhe Kordn, &., by Sale, 
whose Preliminary Discourse occupies no less 
than 283 out of the 391 pages of the book. 
Mr. Wherry’s ‘‘ Additional Notes” thereto 
comprise about 600 lines, five-sixths of which 
cynsist of quotations from Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet, the remainder being culled from a 
sprinkling of other English writers. Some 
few of them may fairly be said to elucidate 
Sale’s text, but others are erroneous and mis- 
leading. The foot-note to p. 31 speaks of 
the “ Zaidi family in Southern Yaman.” No 
ruch dynasty or family ever existed there; 
the reference is doubtless to the Zaidiyyah, a 
sect long predominant in that part of Arabia. 
Again, “the Sultin of Gaara, in Lower 
Jalia,” is intended, I presume, to indicate 
the Sultin whose residence is at al-Gharrah, 
in Lower Yat‘a, The title of “ Afif’”’ applied 
to this petty Sovereign, and that of “his 
principal rival the Sultin of Madr jin the 
district of Abidin” (more correctly, Abyan), 
are names utterly undistinguishable in that 
guise. Further, the annotator at p. 221 
writes :—‘* The Israelites might make peace 
with ddolaters [sic] on condition of their be- 
coming tributaries. The Muslims might not do 
80 on avy condition but that of conversion to 
Islim.” This note not only contradicts Sale’s 


text, but is glaringly at variance with the 
tules laid down in Deut. xx. 10-15, and in 


As regards the transliteration of Arabic 
words, Mr. Wherry says :—“ I have invariably 
Romanised the original form of the words, 
except when quoting from living authors, in 
which case I have felt obliged to retain the 
spelling peculiar to each writer.” Sale being 
dead, Mr. Wherry felt as free as he deemed 
himself able to alter his spelling in accordance 
with “ the original form of the words.” Let 
us examine how far this alleged improvement 
was carried out. Sale invariably uses the 
circumflex (*) to denote a prolonged vowel ; 
his annotator adopts in its stead the common 
but vicious system of employing the accute 
accent (/), thereby diverting the latter from 
its original purpose, and throwing away an 
invaluable sign, used in all European lan- 
guages to indicate where the vowel should 
be emphasised in the pronunciation of a word. 
(The reviewer so uses it in this critique.) 
Why, moreover, should he write “Qurin”’ 
for Koran, or, more correctly, al-Kur-in, with 
the prefixed definite article after the style of 
the old “ Alcoran,” seeing that our Q does 
not express the Arabic Kf any better than our 
K? Mr. Wherry ignores the ‘ain altogether, 
except when he expresses it by the acute— 
that is, with him, the sign of prolongation, 
which is inadmissible in that letter. He writes 
“Ramadhan,” after his system, correctly, 
but “ Hadramaut” incorrectly, substituting a 
dél for a dhdd. He transliterates the name 
of Muhammad” aright, as also “‘ Makkah” 
instead of Sale’s “ Mecca,” and * Madina” 
for his “ Medina,’ but omits the final 4 in 
the latter word, and, what is of far greater 
importance, leaves out the prefix article al-, 
since “ Madina” no more represents the city 
of that name in the al-Hijéz than the word 
“ City” alone indicates that part of London 
known as “The City.” In like manner he 
writes “ Yaman” for “al-Yiman.” Again, 
at p. 76, we have “ Abd al Mutallib,” and at 
p. 31 “ Abdal Muttalib;” at p. 32 “ Waha- 
bis,” and at p. 281 “ Wahbabis;” at p. 232 
“ Baqr Id,” or Feast of the Cow, so called in 
India, instead of Mr. Hughes’s more correct 
“ Bagr-i-Id.” Farther on, at p. 287, we 
read ‘* Surat al Fatihat,’’ with a final ¢ instead 
of h, unless the word had been given in the 
genitive. Again, p. 291, “Surat ul Bagqr 
(the cow),” which signifies the Sirah of the 
Bovine Genus, whereas the correct title is 
Siratu-’l-Bikarah.” These are only a few 
out of a legion of instances of the same kind 
which might be quoted; but Mr. Wherry’s 
mis-readings of the Arabic original and his 
aberrant transliterations come to a climax in 
his “Romanised” al-Fitihah, which is as 
follows :— 

‘¢ Bismilli-hi’rahmini’rrahin. 

Al-hamdulillahi Rabbi’lélumin, 

Arrahméni-rrahim ; 

Maliki yomi-d-din. 

Iyika Nibudu, wafyika nastain. 

Ihdina’ssirat al mustakim ; 

Sirdt alazina au nidmta alaihim, 

Ghairi-’l-mighdhibi alaihim waladhalina.” 

Adopting Mr. Wherry’s own anomalous 

system, the transliteration of the original 

should be— 

*€ Bismi-’llahi-’r-rahmani-’r-rabim. 
Al-hamdu li-’llahi rabbi-’1-dlamina-’r-rah- 

mani-’r-rahimi ; 
Maliki yaumi-’d-din; Iyyaka nabudu wa- 





Surah ix. of the al-Kur-An, 


Thdina-’s-siriita-’l-mustakima ; Sirata-’llazina 
anamta 
alaihim; Ghairi-’l-maghdhubi dlaihim wa-la- 

*dh-dhAllina,” 

The grammatical and other blunders like 
those above indicated, occurring as they do 
throughout the entire volume, force upon one 
the regrettable conclusion that Mr. Wherry’s 
own knowledge of Arabic is far below that 
standard which would render it safe for him 
to assume the position of an independent 
critic or commentator of the al-Kur-in. He 
has therefore wisely eschewed any such 
assumption, and in his glosses on the text, 
which is that of Sale, has confined himself 
mainly to reproducing, at second or third 
hand, the strictures and comments of others. 
In these he incorporates Sale’s notes, after 
Maracci, from the best Muslim commentators ; 
also comments from ‘‘ the Zafsir-i-Rau/fi, the 
Lafsir-i-Hussaini, the Tafsir-i-Fatah-ar-Rah- 
man,” and “the notes on Abdul Qddir’s 
Urdi translation of the Quréin;” also 
“the Wotes on the Roman Urdi Quran.” 
I am not acquainted with the last-mentioned 
works, but, with the exception of the Zafsir-i- 
Hussaini, which is a Persian commentary, 
the remainder, judging from the form of their 
titles, are in the Urdi. These may be looked 
upon as standard authorities in India, but I 
much question whether they would be so 
regarded among the Muslim theologians of 
other countries. However, as the compiler 
appears to have had the Muslims of India 
principally in view, he was fully justified in 
availing himself of the writings of their 
recognised schoolmen, in whose language, it is 
to be hoped, he is more proficient than he 
is in Arabic. His selection of notes is, on 
the whole, judicious, and will doubtless be of 
great use to those who are employed as 
missionaries to the Muslims, for whom the 
work seems to be primarily designed. Not 
that it provides anything approaching a com- 
plete repertory of polemics wherewith to 
encounter well-read Muslim antagonists. The 
great fault hitherto of our missionaries has 
been their assumption that, without any 
adequate claim thereto beyond their know- 
ledge of the Christian Scriptures, they had at 
hand a stock of unanswerable arguments 
against Islim. No one has done more to 
correct this misapprehension than the Rev. 
T. P. Hughes, B.D., the author of the 
valuable Votes on Muhaumadanism, who, in 
a paper recently read at the Lahore Diocesan 
Synod, points out the unwisdom of ‘ indis- 
criminate” attacks on Islim, and lays down 
rules for the guidance of missionaries in 
their dealings with Muslims which they will 
do well to lay to heart. “No qualification,” 
says this earnest writer, 


‘is more requisite for a Christian evangelist 
than an ability to place himself in the position 
of his opponent; and, of all men in the world, 
the missionary should be free from bigotry, and 
most capable of appreciating difficulties of belief 
in other minds than his own.” 


Again, 

‘‘ What would devout and pious Christians 
think if a band of educated foreigners (analo- 
gous to the European or American mission- 


aries), with a still larger band of half-educated 
Englishmen (analogous to the native mission 





iyydka nastainu ; 








agonts), were to stand up daily in the streets of 
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London, Manchester, Edinburgh, and Dublin, 

or itinerate from village to village, or enter our 

cathedrals, chapels, and churches, and speak 

and preach, and circulate tracts attacking the 

character of the Lord Jesus, and calling in 

— passage after passage of God’s Holy 
ord?” 


And what, one may ask, if these supposed 
foreign propagandists could barely stammer 
in English, and were ignorant of our theology? 
As to the matter of Mr. Wherry’s appended 
notes to the different Séras, the first two only 
of which are contained in this volume, he 
says, in the Preface, that they were intended 


‘*to call special attention to certain doctrines 
of the Quriin—e.g., its testimony to the genuine- 
ness and credibility of the Christian Scriptures 
current in the days of Muhammad; the evidence 
it affords to its own character as a fabrication ; 
its testimony to the imposture of the Arabian 
Prophet, in his professing to attest the Former 
Scriptures, while denying almost every cardinal 
doctrine of the cause—in his putting into the 
mouth of God garbled statements as to Scripture 
history, prophecy, and doctrine to suit the pur- 
poses of his prophetic pretensions—and in his 
appealing to Divinity to sanction his crimes 
against morality and decency.” 


Thus far this programme has been carried 
out calmly and dispassionately. Many may 
consider some of the charges brought against 
Muhammad as “ not proven,” though all must 
admit that, as a rule, they are urged without 
acrimony. Mr. Wherry has unfortunately 
marred his cause in a few instances by what, 
for want of a better word, I must call unchari- 
tubleness. In a foot-note to p. 299 he writes: — 


‘The paradise of Islim is the Garden of Eden 
inhabited by men and women with carnal 
appetites of infinite capacity, and with ability 
and opportunity to indulge them to the full. 
We strain our eyes in vain to catch a glimpse 
of a spiritual heaven in the Qurin.” 


And yet,in the description given of Paradise 
in the al-Kur-in (Sur. lvi., 24, 25), we read: 
‘** No vain discourse shall be heard there, nor 
charge of sin, but only the cry, Peace! 
Peace!” 

Again, in a note on p. 376, we have :— 
**Apologists for Muhammadans are fond of 
dilating at great length on the fervour of 
Muslims in prayers, and ‘ missionaries and the 
like’ are severely condemned for bringing 
against Muslim prayers the charge of being 
‘merely lifeless forms and vain repetitions.’ 
[This quotation is from Stanley Lane-Poole’s 
introduction to Lane’s Selections from the 
Koran.| If fervour in prayer consists in punc- 
tilious performance of a prescribed round of 
bowing and prostration, or the repetition of a 
formal service of prayer in a foreign tongue, 
then the fervour and reality of Muslim prayer 
must be acknowledged. . . . Sofaras the great 
mass of Muslims are concerned, the merit of 
prayer consists in its performance according to 
the external rite, and not in putting forth 
heart-desires after God.” 


Compare the above with Mr. Hughes’s 
remarks on the same subject, made in his 
Lahore paper already quoted :— 


‘‘What vain repetitions! (as vain and as 
meaningless as the Pater Nosters and Ave 
Marias of many a Christian). And yet how 
mavy a pious Muslim, at the close of his 
liturgical form, lifts his hands during the 
mundjat, or time of voluntary supplications, 
and prays for pardon, peace, and light. Shall 
we despise such aspirations? Will we not 
rather say, ‘Pray on, deyout Muslim souls, and 


to every such prayer, addressed as it is to the 
God of all the earth, we will say heartily, 
“‘Amen.” May you be guided into all truth!’” 


The concluding page of the book is dis- 
figured by the following note to Sur. ii., 
286 :— 


‘‘The Quran, then, seems to be responsible for 
the general insensibility to sin, and especially 
to sinful states of the heart. The doctrine of 
personal holiness is alike foreign to the Qurin 
and to the experience of the followers of Islim.” 


I meet this unwarrantable assertion by 
placing it in juxtaposition with another of 
Mr. Wherry’s notes on Sur, ii., 177, given at 
p- 852 :— 


“* Righteousness is of him who believeth in God, 
&c. This is one of the noblest verses in the 
Qurdn. It clearly distinguishes between a 
formal and a practical piety. Faith in God and 
benevolence towards man is [sic] clearly set 
forth as the essence of religion. It contains a 
compendium of doctrine to be believed as well 
as of precepts to be practised in life.” 


It is only fair to the compiler to state that 

other notes contained in this volume are con- 
ceived in a similar liberal spirit, notably one 
on p. 3806, pointing out the vast moral 
superiority of Muhammad’s teaching with 
regard to God and man’s relation to Him over 
that of his idolatrous countrymen, and of 
idolators of any country. Another, on p. 319, 
shows that the doctrines of faith and works 
as set forth in the al-Kur-in are no more 
inconsistent with each other than in the Bible. 
Another, on p. 320, indicates the clear recog- 
nition by Muhammad of seeking happiness 
in the life to come. Another, on p. 358, 
admits that the Jithdd against idolators 
preached by the Arabian Prophet had much 
in common with similar commands given in 
the Old Testament. And, lastly, ver. 277 
of the second Sirah of the al-Kuran, begin- 
ning with “God! there is no God,” &c., is 
admitted to be a magnificent description of 
the divine majesty and providence; so that, 
on the whole, Mr. Wherry may be said fairly 
to have redeemed his pledge given in the 
Preface :— 
‘‘T have endeavoured to remove, as far as 
known to me, the misapprehensions, and con- 
sequent misrepresentations, of the doctrines of 
the Qurin popular among Christians, believing 
that every such error strengthens the prejudices 
of Muhammadans, and thereby aids the cause 
it seeks to overthrow, while justifying similar 
misrepresentation from the Muslim side.” 


Grorcre Percy Bapcer. 








M. LENORMANT AND THE BERLIN 
ACADEMY, 


Dr. H. Rout requests us to make known his 
answer to a letter from M. Lenormant pub- 
lished in the AcADEMY of May 27, which is 
about to appear, along with a note by Prof. 
Kirchhoff, in the forthcoming volume of /Zermes 
(pp. 460-66). The greater part of this “ Answer,” 
however, is occupied with charges with which 
we have nothing todo. The only portion of it 
which concerns the letter we published is that 
relating to the 202 leaden plates found at Styra. 
As regards these, Dr. Réhl admits that satis- 
factory evidence has been produced of the 
genuineness of them all, eighteen only excepted, 
which are now at Paris, where they are open to 





the scrutiny of any scholar. Even the inscrip- 
tion of Mopsides is allowed to be authentic. 


OBITUARY. 
PROF. BALFOUR. 


Aw accident on the south side of Mont Blanc 
has deprived Cambridge of one of her most 
distinguished professors, Mr. Francis Maitland 
Balfour, of Trinity College, at the early age of 
thirty-one. It was only in the course of last term 
that a Chair of Animal Morphology had been 
founded, in special recognition of Mr. Balfour’s 
signal merits, and of his labours in superintend- 
ing and instructing for several years a class of 
students in that subject. He was elected pro- 
fessor on May 31, so that he had held the office 
for rather less than two months. 

Mr. Balfour came up to Trinity College from 
Harrow School in 1870; obtained a natural 
science scholarship in 1871; and was placed 
second in the first class of the Natural Sciences 
tripos in 1873. He then went to Naples 
to study at Dr. Dorhn’s zoological station, 
where the university had acquired the right to 
nominate two students. During his stay there 
he made those discoveries in the development 
of the Elasmobranch fishes which he sub- 
sequently expanded into a volume, published in 
1878 by the Syndics of the University Press, 
under the title of A Monograph on the Develop- 
ment of Elasmobranch Fishes. A portion of this 
volume had been sent by him, in the form of a 
dissertation, to the examiners for the Trinity 
College fellowships in 1874, when it was greatly 
comm-nded by Prof. Huxley, and contributed 
not a little to its author’s unanimous election. 
In 1876 Mr. Balfour was appointed Lecturer in 
Natural Science at Trinity College, an office 
which he held down to his election as pro- 
fessor. He was very successful as a teacher, 
as shown by the high places which his pupils 
took in the Natural Sciences tripos, and by the 
steady increase in theirnumbers. His class grew 
from an average of about twelve in each term to 
between fifty and sixty. Notwithstanding the 
labour which he devoted to these duties, he found 
leisure to prepare his Treatise on Comparative 
Embryology, published in two volumes in 1880-81. 
This is a work of permanent value, not merely as 
a record of the discoveries of his predecessors 
and of himself, but as a handbook to a subject 
which before his time had not been thoroughly 
worked out, It has been translated into 
German, and probably by this time into French 
also. Mr. Balfour became a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1878 ; and in the course of last year 
he received the Royal Medal and was made 
a member of the council. He was perhaps 
the youngest man who ever held that office. 
He was also general secretary of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
and President of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. 

But it is not merely as a man of science that 
Mr. Balfour will be remembered at Cambridge. 
He entered keenly into all the pursuits and 
interests of the place, and devoted much 
time to the affairs both of the university 
and of Trinity College. He took a leading part 
in the discussions of which the new statutes 
are the result, and used his influence in 
favour of a large measure of reform. Tew 
persons have of late years done more to promote 
Liberal opinions in the university. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from being extremely 
popular with men of all shades of opinion. He 
was so thoroughly fair, his nature was so kind 
and genial, that he could always put himself in 
the place of others, and realise their point of 
view. Nor, fond as he was of argument, did he 
ever enforce his own opinions in a way that 
could give offence. It was indeed fortunate for 
natural science that he rose to eminence at the 
time he did; for without him it would not have 
been so generally or so cordially accepted. He 





reconciled discordant elements, disarmed opposi- 
| tion, and encouraged younger men, by example 
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as well as by precept, to follow out the investi- 
gations in which he was interested. No heavier 
blow could have fallen on the university than 
his untimely loss; no one could be deplored 
with more universal or more genuine sorrow. 
However eminent his successors may be, we 
have lost in him a friend who can never be 
replaced. JoHN WILLIS CLARK. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Wirt# reference to the massacre of M. Crebaux 
and his party by Toba Indians on the Piicomayo 
River, in South America (which recent telegrams 
no longer give room to doubt), we have received 
an interesting letter from Mrs. M. G. Mulhall, 
the courageous lady who herself spent ten 
years in travelling through the wildest tracts of 
central South America, and who gave to the 

ublic last year some portion of her experiences 
in Between the Amazon and the Andes (Stanford). 
She writes that the Pilcomayo River has been 
explored four times—in 1721 by the Jesuit 
father Patino; in 1735 by Casales ; in 1741 by 
Castafiares; and in 1844 by Mr. Thompson, an 
American. An attempt made in 1873 by Capt. 
Greenleaf Cilley, of the U.S. Navy, failed after 
dreadful sufferings. Mrs. Mulhall herself went 
for some distance up the same river in 1876, and 
found the Indians very civil and ready to barter. 
But she only saw from a distance any of the 
Toba tribe. She thinks that M. Crebaux must 
have got about 1,500 miles up the Pilcomayo 
when he met with his death; and she is still of 
opinion that an English party might successfully 
explore the sources of this river, provided that 
they hired Indian guides, not Tobas. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Coal-field of Natal.—A comprehensive 
Report by Mr. F. W. North, who inspected this 
coal-field on behalf the Natal Government, has 
been issued by the Department of Mines. With 
the accompanying maps, sections, analyses of 
coal, and tabulated results of experiments on 
their economic use, the Report offers a valuable 
body of information as to the coal-producing 
capabilities of the colony. So far as at present 
known, workable seams are confined to Klip 
River County. The area of the coal-field avail- 
able for working is 1,350 square miles ; and, on 
the assumption of an average thickness of four 
feet, it is estimated, after making a liberal 
allowance for loss, that the field contains 
2,073,000,000 tons of coal. The satisfactory 
character of the fuel is attested by the analyses 
and experiments of Dr. Frankland in this 
country and of Dr. Hahn at Cape Town. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Ir has long been known that in out-of-the- 
way parts of Germany traces might be found 
of our Saxon ancestors, but the instances 
usually given have been somewhat vague. Dr. 
Frederick H. Brandes, of Gottingen, has, how- 
 eeaaaanae rw Yo —- an — 
W a in the August number, in which 
he species 2 particular district near the old 
Prussian fortress of Minden where distinct 
traces still exist. He gives a curious list of 
English words used there, among which is Yea 
in place of Ja or Jo. 


Mzssrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. have issued 
& Hindustani translation of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,” printed in Roman characters on the 
Jonesian system. The translator is, we believe, 
& native of India; and the transliteration was 
also done in India under the superintendence of 
Mr. T. W. H. Tolbort, deputy commissioner of 
Ambdlé district, in the Panjib. But the book 
has boon printed in England, and edited by 





Mr. Frederic Pincott. Its full title is Tarjuma-i 
Alif Laila ba-zuban-i-Urdé. The editor states, 
as one of the advantages of using the Roman 
character, that 

‘*the lithographed edition of the Alif Laila, from 
which the present text was transliterated, although 
written in a small hand, with all the words jammed 
together in scarcely legible lines, yet covers a 
printing surface equal to... half as much again 
above that found sufficient with the 
character.” 


Dr. J. H. Gattis, whose Gutiska was re- 
cently noticed in the AcapEMy, has been 
appointed Professor of Sanskrit and Compara- 
tive German Grammar in the University of 
Utrecht, where he has hitherto held the post of 
lector in the same subjects. 


On the report of M. Gaston Paris, the 
Académie des Inscriptions has awarded medals 
of the value of 500 frs. to the authors of each 
of the three following works :—LZa Tupisserie en 
France, by M. Jules Guiffrey ; Cachets d’ Oculistes 
romains, vol. i, by MM. Héron de Villefosse 
and Thédenat; and Etude critique sur le Text de 
la Vie latine de Sainte-Genevieve de Paris, by 
M. Ch. Kohler. 


WE have received from M. Vieweg, of Paris, 
a French translation of the first volume of Prof. 
Madvig’s work on the Roman Oonstitution, 
which was reviewed in the AcapEmy of October 
29, 1881. The translator is M. Ch. Morel, 
Professor at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes. At 
one time we had hoped that this work would also 
have appeared in English, but we believe that 
arrangements to that end have fallen through. 


In noticing Prof. Skeat’s Htymological Diction- 
ary, the Nation says :— 
‘‘An unabridged edition of this book has been printed 
for the American market, of which the price is 
two dollars and-a-half [10s.] and your eyes. It 
may be questioned whether the publishers have a 
right to punish a possible readiness to buy a possible 
American reprint so severely.” 


Roman 





FINE ART. 


Outlines of Ornament. By W. and G. 
Audsley. (Sampson Low.) 


Tus large, but withal modest, book pre- 
sents us, in a series of simple but very care- 
fully executed plates, with what may be called 
“ A Grammar of Ornament” in a much truer 
sense than that in which that term was applied 
by the late Mr. Owen Jones to his magnifi- 
cent work. Messrs. Audsley think that the 
elementary principles of ornament can best be 
studied in black and white, without the 
distracting attractions of colour. They also 
think, and in this again we agree with them, 
that for educational purposes it is important 
that the same elements of decoration em- 
ployed by various nations should be seen 
side by side, so as to show the primitive 
workings of the decorative sense in different 
countries. The plates are divided into 
“ Fret Ornament,” ‘‘ Fret Diaper,’’ ‘‘ Inter- 
laced,” * Powdered,” “ Diaper,” and * Con- 
ventional Foliage; and the examples are 
taken from Egyptian, Classic, Mediaeval, 
Japanese, Celtic, Russian, Persian, Arabian, 
Moresque, and modern French models. Some 
examples of savage ornament (of ancient 
Peruvian and Mexican, and modern Oceanic 
and African, say) might perhaps have been 
added with advantage in illustration of the 
simpler motives, and some more specimens of 
the treatment of animals in conventional 
decoration would not have been unwelcome ; 





but we are not sure that it is not hypercritical , 


~~ 


to suggest such additions to a work which is 
meant to be simple rather than learned, and 
useful rather than aesthetic. The main 
object of the work is to enable the student to 
detect the distinct character of the principal 
styles of ornament, and for this purpose the 
examples are well chosen. 

The chief complaint we have to make 

against the preliminary essay is that it is too 
short; and this, not because of its omis- 
sions, but of its interest. It will probably 
suffice for the student as a guide to the 
plates, but it is tantalising to the general 
reader, whose attention is broken off almost 
as soon as arrested. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the same authors will not be 
satisfied with a treatise on what may be 
called the ‘‘accidence” of decoration, but 
will hereafter tell us something of its 
“syntax.” There is still a great deal to be 
done in the systematic teaching of ornament ; 
and it would probably have been done before 
if the powers of artistic analysis and com- 
parison, and the patience necessary for their 
prolonged and orderly exercise, were not 
so rare. One of the most interesting 
fields of enquiry is the influence of material 
upon pattern. The character of a fret 
would be, for instance, probably affected 
by the fact that the designer worked 
with bricks or mosaic or paint, or with a 
stick upon soft clay. This point is not lost 
sight of by our authors, but it is necessarily 
worked out but imperfectly. The origin of 
the ingenious interlacings of Celtic orna- 
ments, its twists and spirals, is traced in part 
to the skill in basket-work which was 
the apecialty of the early inhabitants of 
Britain; but no explanation is offered of 
the similarity between the character of Irish 
decoration and that of Russia. One branch 
of the subject, more important than ever 
now that Japanese inflrence is so strong, is 
the difference between crnament which pleases 
by obvious repetitions and that which achieves 
its balance by less palpable counter-weights. 
The authors were p.obably right in thinking 
such consideratiors beyond the scope of their 
work, but this does not prevent us from 
hoping that they will treat of them hereafter. 
They may possibly even quarrel with the intro- 
duction of such remarks in reference to a book 
in which they state “they have alone been 
guided by the desire to introduce nothing but 
what would prove of every-day value to the 
designer and practical decorator;” but their 
aim, though modest, has been more positive 
than this. They have tried, and succeeded, 
not only in excluding the impractical, but in 
giving in a few simple plates examples which 
cover almost the whole field of elementary 
decoration. They assert, with a confidence 
not unjustified, that, 
‘“‘if the student of ornamental art will only 
learn all that the plates can teach him, he will 
not have very much more to master to render 
him perfectly at home in general matters of 
form and arrangement, so far as surface decora- 
tion is concerned.” 


The number of designs by the late M. 
Viollet-le-Duc is not the least useful feature 
of the book. They prove at least that the 
mine of decorative invention is not exhausted, 
and that the decorative sense is not confined 
to Orientals. Cosmo MonxkKHovsE, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT EPHESUS. 


A MEETING was held at the Mansion House 
on Monday last, July 24, to promote by public 
subscription the resumption of the excavations 
at Ephesus on the site of the Temple of Diana. 
Ths Lord Mayor, who presided, made some 
remarks in approval of the scheme set on foot 
by Mr. F. T. Wood, under whose superintend- 
ence the Government excavations were carried 
on with such successful results for so many 
years. Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, chair- 
man of the committee, who has taken great 
interest in the present enterprise, and who 
proved that he was complete master of the 
subject, advocated the proposed exploration 
with much eloquence. Mr. Wood, by the 
aid of a number of interesting drawings 
aud photographs, explained, briefly, how the 
temple had been discovered by him in 1869, 
after six years of search; and he demonstrated 
to the audience what chances there were of 
discovering many portions of the sculptured 
frieze and sculptured drums of columns as 
beautiful as those already rescued from oblivion 
and deposited in the British Museum. Mr. 
Wood, who evidently has an wunwearying 
interest in his work, concluded his remarks by 
declaring himself ready to make any personal 
sacrifice the committee might call upon him 
to make in order to proceed with the ex- 
ploration. Mr. C. T. Newton, Ourator of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, addressed the audience at some 
length. He said he had visited Ephesus from 
year to year while Mr. Wood was at work, even 
before the temple was found; and, at the time 
that Mr. Wood, scarching for the temple 
within the Peribolus wall, had hit upon a 
Roman building with a number of inscriptions, 
which was probably the Augusteum, he had 
advised Mr. Wood to abandon the exploration 
of this building, and continue his search for the 
temple. Mr. Newton then alluded to the 
great work of the Germans at Olympia, and the 
large sum of money they had spent there, the 
Emperor himself giving out of his privy purse 
£4,000; and showed how, by extending the ex- 
cavation far beyond the actual site of the temple, 
they had discovered so much beautiful sculpture. 
The sum required by Mr. Wood was only 
£5,000, which ought easi'y to be found in a 
country so wealthy as ours. Mr. Newton con- 
cluded his remarks by propvsing the following 
resolution :— 


‘That the complete excavation o. the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus is an object well worthy of sup- 
port from the nation, which now possesses in the 
British Museum the only portions of the beautiful 
soulptures discovered of the temple; and that a 
subscription list be at once opened,” 


Prof. Donaldson, of Aberdeen, seconded the 
resolution with his accustomed energy and 
enthusiasm. Mr. R. P. Pullan spoke as a 
brother explorer in Asia Minor, haying, under 
the auspices of the Dilettanti Society, cleared 
out the Temple of Athene Polias at Priene, 
and uncovered the remains of Apollo Sminthius 
in the Troad. He also had seen Mr. Wood at 
work at Ephesus, and had witnessed the pro- 
gone of his discovery with great interest. 
. Pullan testified to Mr. Wood’s unwearied 
labours, and gave it as his opinion that there 
was great promise of obtaining valuable remains 
of the Temple of Diana if the excavations were 
resumed. Prof. T, Roger Smith made a few 
remarks in favour of continuing the work of 
— at Ephesus. 
tters were read by the hon. secretary, Prof. 
T. Hayter Lewis, from the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Albany, and 
the following members of the Committee—yviz , 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Durbam, Card. Manning, and several others, 
regretting their inability to attend the meeting; 





also one from Sir Frederick Leighton, advocating 
strongly the resumption of the excavations as a 
work well worthy of national support. 

Subscriptions will be received by Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., hon. treasurer, 15 Lombard 
Street, and Messrs. Herries, Farquhar and Oo., 
16 St. James’s Street. 








PROF. MASPERO. 


THE perilous position of Prof. Maspero is a 
source of increasing anxiety to his many friends 
and his scientific brethren throughout Europe. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards sends us the following 
extract (translated) from a letter to her just 
received from M. Arthur Rhoné, of the French 
Archaeological College at Cairo, bearing date 
from Viroflay (Seine-et-Oise), the 20th inst. :— 


*¢ Since the 2nd of this month no letters have been 
received from Prof. Maspero. His latest despatches 
to the French Government announce his determina- 
tion to stay at his post till death, if so he can save 
the Boolak Museum from destruction. For this 
task he possesses all the necessary sang-froid, 
energy, presence of mind, and self-devotion ; but 
of what avail are these against bomb-shells and 
hordes of fanatical assassins? It is at least certain 
that those who break into the museum will pass 
over his dead body ; but this will be a loss as fatal 
to science as the destruction of Mariette’s col- 
lection.” 


M. Rhoné, with his wife and daughter, left 
Egypt on the 4th inst., only a few days before 
the massacre. It is feared that Mdme. Maspero, 
who is but just recovering from a severe illness, 
is with her husband on board his steamer at 
Boolak. 

We hear from another source that two young 
French men of the Ecole de Caire determined to 
remain with M. Maspero to the last, and are 
with him on board his steamer. Herr Emil 
Brugsch is safe in Europe. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW TROJAN INSCRIPTION. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: July 22, 1832. 


Mr. R. P. Greg is the possessor of a very 
interesting and important object of antiquity. 
This is a terra-cotta weight which he purchased 
from Messrs. Fenton and Sons along with one 
of those small black ‘‘ whorls” with which Dr. 
Schliemann’s excavations at Hissarlik have 
made us familiar. They were both sold last 
April as part of the collection of Mr. J. G. Goll, 
together with eleven other whorls and another 
terra-cotta weight. Messrs. Fenton were told 
that they had all belonged to Dr. Schliemann, 
who, however, left them in London, where the 
person in charge of them failed, and they were 
subsequently bought by Mr. Goll. The 
character and ornamentation of the “ whorls” 
show that the statement as to the place from 
which they came is correct. 

Mr. Greg’s weight is similar in form to the 
one given in Schliemann’s Jiios, No. 479, the 
only difference being that it has no third hole 
running transversely to the two holes which 
Dr. Schliemann compares with eyes. But, like 
the two terra-cotta weights figured in Jlios, 
p. 582, it is inscribed with characters which 
belong to what I have termed the Asianic 
syllabary. They were hardly noticeable when 
Mr. Greg bought the object, but on clean- 
ing out the dirt in them he found tbat they 
were deeply and clearly cut on both sides 
of it. They are of considerable size, and 
are poo | from each other by wide spaces. 


On one side there is a circular inscription 
running round the edge of the weight. The first 
character must, I think, be identified with the 
Kypriote tu, though it very closely resembles 
the lu of the leaden plate given by Major 
di Cesnola in his Salaminia, p. 66. The next 





character I thought at first was the Kypriots 
ne; but further cleaning has brought to light 
a little stroke which makes it identical with 
the a of the leaden plate. Thon comes a char- 
acter which is not found in the Kypriote syl- 
labary, and for which, therefore, I can suggest 
no value. Lastly, we have the Kypriote vo. 
Between the two Eetes or eyes is a short curved 
line, which seems to indicate the end of the 
inscription. On the other side of the terra- 
cotta are only two characters, placed one below 
the other, one of them being the Kypriote ve, 
the other, a peculiar form of si. As a very 
similar form occurs on the seal given in my 
Appendix to Ilios, p. 693, No. 1519, it is clear 
that the latter inscription must be read e-si-re. 
I ought to add that the weight is of a light- 
red colour, and weighs 5} oz. As a small 
fragment of it has been broken off, it must 
originally have weighed a little more; and it 
is curious that a weight of exactly the same 
form and make, but without any inscription, 
which was discovered in Melos, and is now in 
Mr. Greg’s possession, weighs 6 oz. 1 drachm. 
Two smaller weights, except in size the counter- 
parts of the two just named, one of them 
being the terra-cotta from Hissarlik, which I 
mentioned before, each weigh exactly 3 oz. 
and half-a-drachm. A. H. SAyce. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Str Nort Paton has just completed designs 
for a medal commemorative of the twenty-first 
anniversary of the Volunteer movement. The 
drawing for the reverse shows a head and bust 
of her Majesty the Queen, a portrait founded 
upon a pencil-sketch made by the artist at 
Windsor in 1863. The obverse bears the motto 
‘*Pro Aris et Focis,” inscribed above a design 
symbolical of patriotic and defensive warfare. 
The figure of St. Michael, the patron-saint of 
righteous war, occupies the centre of the medal, 
the head helmeted and haloed, the body clad in 
complete armour, and the hands holding the 
sword and shield. Beneath the protection and 
consecration of his outspread wings are two 
groups of mortals. To the right appear three 
spearmen, kneeling in a serried rank behind 
their shields, their attitudes and expressions 
indicating intense watchfulness. The waves 
wash round the island promontory upon which 
their feet rest; and far off on the water is seen 
a war galley, suggestive of foreign invasion. 
To the left is another group of three, a seated 
mother with a sleeping infant pressed close to 
her breast, and a child kneeling beside her with 
hands clasped and head raised in prayer. Behind 
them springs the foliaged and fruited olive 
branch of peace. There is an excellent and 
felicitous completeness in the symbolism of the 
design; the sculpturesque requirements of 
medallistic art haye been clearly kept in view ; 
and the drawing is distinguished by the 
admirable sense for form and grace of line 
which is characteristic of all the artist’s works. 
The medal is to be engraved and published by 
Mr. Neil Macphail, of Glasgow. 

WE understand that a movement is on foot 
in Aberdeen for the erection of an art gallery 
and museum in the city. Nearly £11,000 
has been subscribed, and among the contributors 
is her Majesty the Queen. 


Mr. Grices the younger has made a very 
successful coloured copy of Shakspere’s bust 
in Stratford Church for the New Shakspere 
Society. Working on a faint platinotype 
copy of the bust, he has got a very life-like 
result. All the deadness and coldness of the 
ordinary photograph which have been so much 
complained of has disappeared ; and there need 
be no hesitation now in accepting the bust asa 
genuine portrait, always excepting the broken- 
short nose. 
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Mr. Moncure D. Conway is engaged upon 
a work describing the South Kensington 
Museum, which will be abundantly illustrated. 


WE hear that the little book of original pen- 
and-ink sketches recently published by Messrs. 
Wilson and M‘Cormick, of Glasgow, under the 
title of From the Clyde to the Hebrides, is about 
to pass into a second edition. 


Tue chapters on “ The Elements of Beauty in 
Ships and Boats,” by Mr. Hamerton, which 
appeared in the Portfolio last year, have been 
translated into French, and will appear shortly 
in the French nautical journal Le Yacht, 
along with the illustrations which accompanied 
them. 


In reply to a memorial from the Sunday 
Society addressed to the Royal Academy, 
suggesting the admission of the public to the 
exhibition on one or two Sundays before its 
close, Mr. Frederick A. Eaton, secretary to the 
Royal Academy, writes :— 


‘The president and council have no power to com- 
ply with the prayer of the memorial, as the laws 
and constitution under which the Academy is 
governed prohibit the admission of anyone (members 
of the Academy included) to the exhibition on 
Sundays, and no change in the said laws and con- 
stitution can be made without the consent of the 
general assembly of Academicians and the approval 
of H.M, the Queen.” 


THE thirty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association will be 
held at Llanrwst on Monday, July 31, and the 
four following days. The president-elect is Mr. 
H. BR. Sandbach, who succeeds Prof. ©. C. 
Babington, of Cambridge. The public meet- 
ings will be held in the grammar-school. 


On Sunday last, July 3, a large party of 
members of the Sunday Society visited Apsley 
House, by permission of the Duke of Wellington, 
and were shown the historical paintings in the 
Waterloo Gallery, the museum, &c. 


VANLOO’s portrait of Colley Cibber, prefixed 
to the latter’s Apology, or Autobiography, has 
been very well re-etched by OC. W. Sherborn for 
Mr. H. A. Rogers, who made the fine collection 
of illustrations, &c., of Old London Bridge which 
is now i n the Guildhall Library. 


_An exhibition of modern pictures, both in 
oil and water-colours, will open at Nottingham 
in the art galleries of the Castle on September 4. 


THE seventh part of American Etchings has 
a portrait of Longfellow which is noteworthy 
on more accounts than one. It is not only a 
good portrait, but a bold experiment in etching, 
being an attempt to give the full value of 
snow-white hair, and to model the flesh with 
strokes mainly in one direction, and that 
direction not diagonal, as was the way with the 
old masters, but perpendicular. Of necessity 
the ground is very dark and unsuggestive, but 
the face and hair are, so to speak, “‘ floated” on 
it with an original and striking effect. The 
execution is of great delicacy and judgment, 
and the character strong and noble. Mr. 
A. F. Bellows contributes the etching for the 
eighth number, which is a view of ‘‘ The Shore 
of Skaneateles Lake, New York.” It is full 
of light and air, but not without spottiness. 


THE exhibition of modern paintings, known 


as the Salon d’Anyers, will open at Antwerp 
on August 13. 


THE wealth of Antwerp in great painters is 
shown in a striking way by the resolution of 
the municipal council to commemorate by 
mural tablets the houses, or sites of the houses, 
in which no less than twenty were born, lived, 
or died. The list includes the names of Matsys, 
Rubens, Vandyck, the two Teniers, the two 
Breughels, and (in our own time) Henri Leys, 


THE question of a triennial Salon appears to 
be decided. The first will be opened next year. 


| These Salons will be organised by the State, 


and will contain only a small number of pictures, 
selected from among the best that had been 
exhibited at the three previous Salons. They 
are to be held at the Trocadéro, and not in the 
Palais de )’Industrie, as at first stated. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Clermont Ganneau exhibited a 
bronze statuette recently found at Beyrouth. 
It is a female figure, entirely naked, and crowned 
with a crescent. One hand rested upon an 
object which is now in other hands, but which 
M. Ganneau had seen and photographed. It 
was an oar, or perhaps a rudder, with an in- 
scription “to the Sidonians” in Phoenician 
characters. M.Ganneau believes the figure to 
represent the goddess Astarte, and to be of the 
time of the Seleucidae. 


OnE of the most striking works in the Salon 
des Arts décoratifs, now open at Paris, is a 
design for a group to be placed upon the top of 
the Arc de Triomphe. The artist is M. 
Falquitre, who took his inspiration from M. 
Antonin Proust during his short tenure of the 
Ministry of Art. Tho design consists of a 
statue of the Republic, represented as seated in 
a chariot drawn by four horses. The horses are 
led by two Victories. Behind are two inde- 
pendent allegorical groups, one representing 
the departure for the fight, the other the fight 
itself. The design is highly spoken of, but it 
is doubted how it would look when on the top 
of the arch, which is 152 feet high. 


A SOMEWHAT sensational picture by Alex- 
andre Falguitres, which attracted notice at the 
last Salon, is given in L’Art this week, etched 
by Abel Lurat. It is called “ Fan and Dagger,” 
and represents a determined, evil-looking young 
woman, who has thrown away her fan and is 
waiting with a dagger in a dark place, pre- 
sumably until her lover comes round the 
corner. M. Muntzis continuing his history of 
tapestry in L’ Art, and has now arrived at the 
consideration of German tapestry. 


THe Roumanian Parliament has voted a sum 
of £40,000 for the erection of a new museum at 
Bucharest, the old building being unable to 
hold the large and growing collection of 
antiquities, chiefly of the Roman period. 








MUSIC. 


WAGNER'S “ PARSIFAL.” 
I. 


ACCORDING to tradition, the spear which pierced 
the side of Christ and the holy cup which 
received his blood were brought by Joseph of 
Arimathaea to England. At his death, they 
were borne away to heayen, but were at length 
brought back by a company of angels, and 
delivered into the keeping of solitary hermits. 
In the opera of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” the elected hero 
speaks of the vessel of wondrous splendour 
called the Grail, guarded by his father, Per- 
cival, and the chosen Knights in the temple 
rising from the centre of Monsalyat. Titurel, 
the first guardian, reigned 490 years there. 
His son, Frimutelle, proved himself an un- 
worthy successor. Then came Amfortas, ‘le 
roy pescheeur” of the French Romance, about 
whom we shall presently speak. The concep- 
tion of a wonder-working cup or bowl is to be 
found in Eastern and Western legends; and in 
the Mabinogion we read of a“ bloody lance,” 
a symbol the meaning of which is not known, 
though it does not appear to be immediately 
connected with the Christian myth. The 
French metrical romance of Perceval le Gallois, 
written hy Chrestien de Troyes and others in 
the twelfth century, and the celebrated Parcival 








srw of the German Minnesinger Wolfram yon 
schenbach, written early in the thirteenth 
century, are the two most important works 
which treat of Perceval or Parsival and the 
legend of the Holy Grail. Wagner has studied, 
but not imitated, his predecessors; he has 
written, not a new poem, but simply the 
libretto of a music-drama, as original as it is 
daring in conception. A few words must be 
said about the essentially religious character of 
Wagner’s latest work. The constant reference 
to the Crucified One as the Redeemer, the 
Saviour of sinners, and the sacraments of 
baptism and of the Eucharist exhibited on the 
stage, and interwoven with the legends of the 
spear and the Grail, will certainly shock the 
feelings of many pious persons. The words 
used, and the stage directions, prevent any 
explaining away of the great ceremony of the 
first act, in the sense of a love-feast (ayarf), 
similar to those held by the early Christians. 
The choice of subject may be regretted; but 
‘* Parsifal” as a work of art should be no more 
affected by religious scruples than Handel’s 
‘* Messiah” by the objections raised against the 
writing and performance of oratorios. It must 
also be carefully noted that Wagner has 
approached his subject with great earnestness — 
we might, indeed, say reverence; it is the 
matter rather than the manner which with many 
will lay him open to censure. 

The orchestral prelude to “ Parsifal” is very 
striking. The three Grail motives, which con- 
stitute the sum and substance of the whole 
drama, are successively presented to us. Two 

hrases from the prelude suggestive of the 
Redeomer’s grief and suffering receive special 
treatment, and the concluding strains of this 
introduction are solemn and dignified. 

When the curtain rises, Gurnemanz, an old 
man, and two Esquires are seen asleep in the 
sacred wood which surrounds the castle of the 
Holy Grail. The morning reveillé is heard ; 
Gurnemanz awakes, and bids the young vassals 
descend to the lake and see to the King’s bath. 
Kundry now rushes in with long-hanging 
girdle of snake-skin, and black hair flowing in 
loose locks; she has brought from Arabia a 
balsam. King Amfortas next appears, borne 
on a litter, and attended by Knights and 
Squires. After exchanging a few words with 
Gurnemanz, the procession moves on towards 
the lake, which is seen at the back of the stage. 
The Esquires now ask questions of Gurnemanz, 
who is by no means unwilling to tell them all 
he knows about Kundry and the King. 
Kundry was found sleeping in the wood when 
Titurel consecrated the castle. There is some 
mystery connected with her, of which Gurne- 
manz is ignorant. The King, Amfortas, the 
guardian of the Grail, was lured by a maid of 
‘* fearful beauty.’’ The holy spear fell into the 
hands of the great magician, Klingsor, who is 
always seeking by “ infamous magic and charms 
infernal” to draw away men from high and 
noble aims into the paths of sensuousness and 
sin. With this spear, which is still in Kling- 
sor’s hold, a wound was inflicted on the un- 
fortunate King—a wound that would never 
heal, according to an oracular utterance, until 
the appearance of the ‘‘ guileless fool.” The 
conversation is interrupted by a strange in- 
cident. A swan flies from the lake, and sinks 
dying to the ground. The culprit (Parsifal) 
now appears. His manner is strange. He 
does not know that it was wrong to shoot the 
swan. He does not know his father’s name, or 
even his own. He speaks of his mother 
(Heart’s Affliction), and Kundry informs him 
of her death. The words of the oracle come to 
the remembrance of Gurnemanz, and he invites 
Parsifal to the holy feast of the Grail. The 
scene now changes to the great hall of 
the castle. The shrine enclosing the Grail is 
set ona table; King Amfortas is brought in 
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on his litter; the Knights assemble, and the 
‘* Lord’s Supper” is administered. At the close, 
Amfortas, who has not partaken, utters a cry of 
anguish; his wound has broken out afresh. 
He is removed. Gurnemanz now turns round, 
and perceives Parsifal, whom he had forgotten. 
The latter pretends to understand nothing of 
what he has seen, and Gurnemanz roughly 
pushes him outside the door, telling him he is 
** nothing but a fool.” 

At the opening of the second act, Klingsor 
is in the tower of his magic castle. He 
summons Kundry to his presence. She is 
bound bya spell to obey him. She it was 
who tempted Amfortas, and she is ordered 
to waylay Parsifal, who is now about to enter 
the enchanted grounds. Tho clash of weapons 
is heard without; the defenders of the castle fly 
panic-stricken; Parsifal appears on the wall, 
and Klingsor sinks slowly with the whole tower. 
A garden rises, and fills the whole stage. From 
all sides lovely damsels rush in, and gather 
round the newcomer, each one in turn making 
love tohim. After a time Kundry’s voice is 
heard calling Parsifal by name. She now 
appears a3 a youthful female of exquisite beauty, 
and talks to him first about his mother and her 
death, and then about love. The simple youth, 
strengthened by prayer and meditation, spurns 
her from him. Klingsor appears, flings the 
spear at Parsifal, but it remains floating over 
hishead. He grasps it with his hand; immedi- 
ately, as with an earthquake, the castle falls to 
ruins, and the garden withers up to a desert. 
So ends the struggle between the opposing 
ao of good and evil, of which Parsifal and 

lingsor are respectively the types. 

The third act opens in the domain of the 
Grail. Titurel is dead and everything is sad 
and gloomy. Gurnemanz, now very aged, 
discovers Kundry cold and stiff in a thicket in 
the wood. He drags her out, and she awakes 
as if from a long trance. He next beholdsa 
stranger approaching, ‘‘ one dressed in gloomy 
war apparel” (like Peredur in the Welsh tale). 
Gurnemanz bids him take off his helmet, shield, 
and spear, for it is Good Friday. The stranger 
is Parsifal, and he is recognised both by Kundry 
and Gurnemanz. After much tribulation, he 
has found his way back to the Grail. Heis the 
chosen one of Heaven, and comes to heal 
Amfortas’ wound by touching him with the 
recovered spear; to free Kundry from her 
bondage to Klingsor and from the curse of 
her former sins, and to show her the path of 
true love and redemption ; to bring life to the 
desolate band of Knights; and to restore the 
glory of the Grail, now hid in aclouded shrine. 

Next week we shall say something about the 
wonderful music, and give an account of the 
first performance of the work, which took 
place last Wednesday at Baireuth. 


J.S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


Few lovers of music in this country have yet 
heard, or heard of, Mdlle. Ameris, a new 
singer, whose grand contralto voice and highly 
trained vocalisation have already earned for her 
a substantial reputation in Continental opera. 
Malle. Ameris is now in London, but has sung 
only at the private receptions of a few noble 
patronesses. She has pathos, dramatic fire, 
great facility, and a voice of remarkable sweet- 
ness and compass—in a word, all the qualifica- 


tions necessary to an operatic prima donna of 
the first class. 











Now ready, a THIRD EDITION of 


THE TEMPLE: 


Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 
By Mr. GEORGE HERBERT. 
Facsimile Edition, with Introductory Essay by J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE, Author of “John Inglesant.” 
Small crown, sprinkled sheep, imitation of original binding; or in paper boards, old style, uncut, 5s. 
‘This charming reprint has a fresh value added to it by the introductory essay of the author of ‘John Inglesant.’ 


manual.’”’—Academy. 


‘ To all lovers of this typical country parson, a gentleman and a scholar, who could yet sympathise with country 
proverbs and rustic ethics, this facsimile edition of ‘The Temple,’ with Mr. Shorthouse’s introduction, will be a valued 
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Seale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 24 inches by 19. Coloured sheet, 2s, 6d. ; 
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ALEXANDRIA and its FORTIFICA- 


TIONS. SKETCH MAP of Alexandria, showing the Fortifications from 
Fort Ajemi to Pharillon, and the Number of Guns. Scale, one mile to 
aninch, With an inset Map of Lower Egypt on the scale of 33 miles to 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO ESSEX. 


With some Preliminary Remarks as to its Early History, Antiquities, 
Worthies, &c. 


By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., 
Editor of the “‘ County Families,” “ Antiquarian Magazine,” &c. 


Being a New Volume of 
“STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF TOURISTS’ GUIDES.” 
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TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISRICT. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &c., 
Author of “ Practical Guides to the Isle ef Wight, Isle of Man, Carlisle,” &c. 
“ Nothing so useful and convenient has been hitherto produced for the 
exploration of our native land,”—Guardian., 
“ Convenient and trustwortby.”—Academy. 


London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55, Charing-cross, 8.W. 





With Map, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
NORTH WALES. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S., &c., 


Author of “ Practical Guides to the English Lake District, Isle of Wight, 
Isle of Man,” &c. 


“* This new Guide to North Wales is marked by the same conscientious- 
ness, clearness, and minute detail which have rendered his previous works 
so valuable to the tourist. . . Asin former guide books by the same 
author, the directions are so clear as to be unmistakeable to the meanest 
capaciiy, and whoever goes over the ground in the genial and intelligent 

p r. Jenki will return home, not only a wiser and a 
stronger man, but will have become master of an experience that will be 
to him a joy for ever.” —TZimes. 
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